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O many readers of Printers’ Ink the cryptic 
letters “B. A. I. S.,” which appear with a date 
in the upper corner of each of these advertisements, 
are a mystery. 
Translated they mean “Been At It Since.” With 
this understood, the Anno Domini appended to 
B. A. I. S. is the more significant. 
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Consider, for instance, Dingee and Conard Co., of 











tye West Grove, Pa., the oldest and leading rose grow- 

XU 2 3 A H th h , “b 4 as ” 7 

5 ers in America, who have “been at it since” 1873 a? 
Ng with Advertising Headquarters. The name of Be 
ri Dingee and Conard stands for perfection in roses. U 
aye The B. A. I. S. record of Dingee and Conard stands 
uh for 49 years of an advertising service which has 


never failed to satisfy. 
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Making advertising pay the advertiser is the 
first and only business of Advertising Headquarters. 
Therefore, it is not at all the unusual for us to be 
able to point to unbroken service records of 10— 
15—25 years. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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h as App éa to 


Selling Problems 


The First of a Series of Articles Di 


scussing the Practi 


of Organized Market Analysis 


By Ernest S. 


the de- 
product 


Af IBER sole company, 
velopment of whose 
the Chief himself had watched 
with particular attention, suffered 
a thirty per cent decline in sales. 
At first when orders fell off, it 
was not considered serious, sea- 
sonal factors being held respon- 
sible ; it had happened before, and 
business had come back within a 
few weeks. But when the decline 
continued well into the third 
month.it was evident that some- 
thing really was the matter. 

The product had taken several 
years to develop, from old rubber 
soles as a starting point. The 
laboratory had experimented for 
many mofgths, changing the for- 
mula again and again to make 
the product harder and tougher, 
and tougher and harder, before it 
fnally had a sole that in cold 
weather would not split across 
the ball of the shoe, and that 
would stand stitching. Then it had 
turned its attention to appearance, 
and while the product would never 
take the edge that the hot iron 
gives to leather, its finish was 
pleasing and it was being im- 
proved from time to time. Its 
wearing qualities had been proved 
on the feet of several score of 
policemen and _ delivery men. 
Finally, when the experimental 
stage was passed and the sole was 
put on the market, it met a cor- 
dial reception. The initial cam- 
paign and the well-planned adver- 
tising that followed put it on the 
map satisfactorily, and sales had 


Bradford 


increased up to the beginning of 
the summer. Substantial contracts 
were ready to be signed with new 
manufacturers who were to put 
the product on a goodly per cent 
of their shoes as initial equip- 
ment, when the change came. 

Two contracts were cancelled, 
other business feil off, and con- 
ditions appeared to be getting 
worse instead of better. 

The meeting for conference 
which ensued at this juncture 
developed considerable difference 
of opinion, as such meetings have 
a habit of doing. Those present in- 
cluded the factory superintendent, 
the sales manager, the advertising 
director, and the Chief himself, 
the boss of the whole works, who 
owned to a special solicitude for 
this particular product. The fac- 
tory superintendent was of the 
opinion that the sales force had 
fallen down on the job; the sales 
manager felt that the blame rested 
upon the factory; the advertising 
director pointed out that a com- 
petitor was devoting a quarter of 
a million dollars a year to the 
exploitation of its fiber soles, and 
declared his conviction that the 
rival outfit was running away with 
the market. . 

The Chief, for the time being, 
was silent. He was listening; 
weighing the opinions of the rest; 
submitting their arguments to the 
test of his own judgment. The 
conference might last all day, or 
all week, but in the end he would 
have the final say as to what was to 
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be done about it. Opinions might 
differ among the small-fry, and 
one might question the soundness 
of the final judgment if he cared 
for that form of mental exercise, 
but what the boss said would go, 
and there was an end of it. There 
is nothing peculiar about that, of 
course. Business has been con- 
ducted on that basis since the time 
of Cheops—and before that. 
Somebody has got to decide, or 
we shall get nowhere. And that 
somebody is, generally speaking, 
the responsible head of the busi- 
ness, or the department, or what 
not. In other words, he is the 
boss. That’s what a boss is 
mainly for. 

In this particular instance, how- 
ever, the big Chief did not pound 
the table in the time-honored 
fashion, and roar orders at his 
subordinates, directing them to 
change the formula, cut the price, 
and get the business. They had 
all done it in the old days; but 
since the war too many were roar- 
ing orders without getting ap- 
preciable results. What might be 


called the “inspirational” method 
of business conduct had repeated- 
ly proved its inability to cope with 
modern conditions, growing more 


complex every day. Where the 
old-time head of a business had a 
few comparatively simple rela- 
tionships to deal with, the business 
executive today may have a 
dozen tangled skeins of influence 
to unravel before he arrives at a 
sound basis for judgment. The 
ultimate cause of a slump in sales 
may be some factor that is quite 
obscure, and entirely invisible 
from the general manager’s 
office, however exalted that emi- 
nence may be. 

“The public appears to have 
gone -back on us,” said the Chief 
at length, “just as it did with the 
rubber razor strop. But why, is 
another question upon which we 
appear to be united only in dis- 
agreement. I have my opinion, 
which doesn’t agree with any of 
the rest. So why not try to find 
out what the facts are, if we can? 
Matter is referred to the research 
department. Ask Mr. Watson to 
come in.” 

And to Watson was submitted 


INK Mar. 16, 1922 
the question, “Why have fiber. 
sole sales fallen off, and what js 
the specific remedy to be applied” 
a preliminary report to be ri ady 
in a week. 


STARTING THE INVESTIGATION 


The research department got 
busy. It was brand new, consist- 
ing of the research man, one 
assistant, a  college-trained girl 
who was fast at getting the meat 
out of trade magazines and at 
tabulating data, and a_ stenog- 
rapher to write the reports, 
besides the library where the trade 
magazines and special informa- 
tion was available for examination, 
By the end of the day the re- 
search man had talked with the 
factory manager, sales manager, 
and advertising chief, had seen the 
fiber sole in the making, coming 
hot from the molds, had _ inter- 
viewed two very active retail shoe 
dealers and was himself wearing 
a pair of shoes, one sole of which 
was of fiber and one of leather, 
Four pairs of their soles—black, 
chocolate, tan, and white—lay on 
his desk, besides pages of their 
own advertising matter and that 
of competitors. “This looks like 
more than a weck’s job,” he said 
to himself and he was still hard 
at it when the Chief left at seven 
o’clock that evening. 

During the next two days the 
library supplied recent articles on 
the life of soles, and the company 
chemist gave him the experimental 
history of the product. The shoe 
manager of a department store 
explained what grades of shoes 
they were selling equipped with 
fiber soles, and who bought them 
His own shoe repairman showed 
him just what was the stitching 
process involved in sewing on 2 
fiber sole, and why and how | 
was necessary to change the ter- 
sion of the thread. 

At last he was ready to 
down and make an outline of just 
what he wanted to know, where 
he was likely to find it, and whom 
he intended to call on. Then he 
took the train for. the shoe 
country—Boston, Brockton, Lynn, 
Haverhill and talked to manu far- 
turers. 

At the end of a week he made 
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an oral report to the Chief that 
sounded so promising that his 
request for an additional three 
weeks was granted. Then he 
traveled to Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, taking in a half dozen 
smaller cities as he went along. 
One New England shoe manufac- 
turer had told him that the pub- 
lic had quit buying fiber-soled 
shoes entirely and would never 
come back. St. Louis manufac- 
turers said that all shoe sales were 
off. Boys shoes he learned 
sometimes were returned because 
the sole tore loose at the toe. 
After he had seen fiber soles sewed 
on in the factory of a large shoe 
advertiser, he understood why; he 
saw the operator hold the shoe 
just long enough as he turned it 
to let the needle go through three 
or four times in almost the same 
place, cutting the sole clear 
through where the stitches came 
so close together. Here was one 
specific point to be investigated. 
Manufacturers might have to 
educate their operators farther. 


In a Washington Street shoe 
store, several customers who were 


buying shoes with fiber soles 
talked to him when they knew 
that he was interested in soles. 
“My third pair” said the heavy 
man who proved to be an inspec- 
tor for the lighting company: 
“ves, they last a little longer than 
leather.” “Waterproof and com- 
fortable” said the driver for a 
dairy company; “I never buy any- 
thing else.” But the dapper shoe 
clerk in a store farther up the 
street said: “No good for wo- 
men’s wear, except for sport 
shoes; too heavy. Come again.” 
And so it went: the buyer of 
one of the department stores in 
St. Louis explained why fiber 
soles are here to stay: a buyer in 
Chicago supplied figures regard- 
ing the recent decrease in all shoe 
sales; on this point he took pains 
to get data from many others. 
“Big slump in men’s shoes” they 
told him all along the line. 
he proprietor of a chain of 
shoe repair shops showed him 
how fast the soles could be sewed 
on by machinery: but assured 
him it could not be successfully 
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done by hand, because the hole 
closed up when the awl was with- 
drawn. Some shoe repairmen were 
charging more for re-soling with 
fiber than with leather. When the 
information was all in the situa- 
tion was pretty clear. The report 
showed : 

Nothing serious the matter with 
the fiber sole market; no decrease 
in public favor, but the market 
for men’s shoes, in fact, for all 
new shoes, had fallen off every- 
where. For this, war conditions 
were responsible—the drafting 
and sending across of the first 
million young men—buyers of 
shoes, smart shoes, _fiber-soled 
shoes. Also, the economy wave 
that came with the war was lead- 
ing thousands of people to take 
their old shoes to the cobbler to 
be repaired instead of buying new 
shoes. While the army was 
taking thousands of pairs of army 
shoes, they were mostly soled with 
leather. Thus there was not only 
a general curtailment of the de- 
mand for all shoes and men’s 
shoes in particular, but a marked 
shifting of what market remained 
from new to repaired shoes. 

The obvious method of mecting 
the situation was to pay atten- 
tion to the repair business and to 
show the consuming public and 
the repairman the advantages of 
fiber soles for resoling, the public 
in particular needing further 
education on this point. Also it 
was necessary for both shoe manu- 
facturers and repairmen to sew 
fiber soles on property. Repair- 
men must be urged not to charge 
more for fiber soles than for 
leather, since economy was one 
reason for the customer to tak 
the fiber. And for the repair- 
man who sewed by hand, an aw! 
must be devised with an eye in 
the point which would carry the 
thread through the sole. 


ADVERTISING CHANGED TO MEET 
SITUATION 


Analysis of the sales records 
the factory showed the sections of 
the country in which there was 
most trouble, and where special 
effort must be directed. A study 
of the advertising in the light of 
the knowledge that had _ been 
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Does “Assembling” bury 
your product’s identity? 


How one manufacturer taught the public 
to ask for his product separately 


HREE YEARS ago, Mr. and Mrs. Public 

thought of a watch only in terms of the 
movement; they purchased only on the repu- 
tation of the make of a movement. A watch, 
they thought, was a single unit. 


It was not known, except to the trade, that 
the movement of a watch was made by one 
manufacturer and the case by another. A case 
was a “movement container”—that was all. 


“1 want a watch of such-and-such a make,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Public would announce to the 
jeweler, and would name some well-known 
make of movement. 


This hide-bound custom has been broken. 
Today it is becoming a habit to purchase a 
watch as two distinct units, the movement and 
the case—equally important. The public is 
being taught to buy watches in a new way by 
the Wadsworth Watch Case Company. 


For years Wadsworth watch cases have 
enjoyed an excellent reputation with the trade. 


Three years of advertising to the public has 
extended the reputation of Wadsworth Cases 
to several million Americans 
Today the name is accepted by 
the public as a mark of high 
quality and an assurance of 

good taste. 
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It has been the privilege of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to cooperate with the 
Wadsworth Watch Case Company in establish- 
ing a new buying habit and in securing public 
recognition of Wadsworth exquisite crafts- 
manship. 

Our long experience in overcoming mer- 
chandising difficulties may be of value to you. 
J. Walter Thompson, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, London. 
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gained developed the arguments 
upon which greatest emphasis 
should be laid, and the effective- 
ness of the copy was greatly 
improved. These things done, 
the market came back. And on 
the wall by the Chief’s desk a new 
motto was hung: “Four facts are 
worth a hundred hunches.” 

The foregoing is a fairly typical 
example of business research as 
it is coming more and more to be 
applied to the solution of prob- 
lems involving market conditions. 
To gather facts concerning mar- 
ket conditions is nothing new, of 
course. Business men have been 
industriously collecting such in- 
formation for years. Nor is it 
anything new to base decisions of 
policy upon the facts of the case 
—such facts, at least, as are ayail- 
able. Every business concern 
does that—or thinks it does. It 
is the intention to do so, at any 
rate. But the orderly and scien- 
tific collection of data, conducted 
according to a definite plan for a 
clearly recognized purpose, is a 
development of comparatively 
recent years. Business research, 
as a special and primary activity, 
has only just begun to be recog- 
nized in connection with market 
data, although its value has been 
acknowledged for a generation in 
connection with production. 


RESEARCH DEPENDENT ON THESE 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The industrial progress of the 
nation is in no small degree due 
to the facts that have been dis- 
covered and the _ conclusions 
that have been reached, as a re- 
sult of the scientific observation 
and analysis of processes and ma- 
terials. Results of equal impor- 
tance can be obtained by the 
scientific collection and study of 
data on market conditions—the 
facts that govern distribution. The 
necessary qualifications are the 
same in both cases; 

1. The ability to get data perti- 
nent to the problem in hand. 

2. To get data that are reason- 
ably complete and accurate. 

3. To interpret the facts cor- 
rectly, and 

4. To present data and con- 
clusions clearly and simply. 
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Just as is the case with the 
forms of research that deal with 
processes and materials, market 
research frequently discloses con- 
ditions which are not even 
pected, and which might never be 
discovered at all without its aid. 

For example, the sales of a line 
of steam specialties used in the 
engine rooms of factories and 
power plants had remained sta- 
tionary for about five years. It 
was a good business, moving along 


Sus- 


about the same from year to 
year; all the salesmen were busy, 
and no one had thought much 


about the lack of growth. Finally, 
a new sales manager, comparing 
the sales of several of their lines 
noticed the failure of sales to 
increase. He called on his sales- 
men for the reason: they were 
unable to tell him. It did not 
appear that there was any lack of 
energy on their part. So he fell 
back on a “hunch.” “We will 
organize a separate division,” he 
said, “and concentrate its efforts 
on this one field.” He started 
several of his men on the plan: 
then it occurred to him that his 
research department existed for 
the very purpose of getting in- 
formation on such matters. So 
he put it up to them. 
Preliminary investigation 
closed the fact that the users of 
the product had little fault to find 
with it, except that one brand 
failed sometimes to stand the hard 
usage it received: when this was 
definitely established, the defect 
was corrected by the factory. But 
this one point did not account 
for such widespread stagnation. 
There was competition, it was 
true, but it did not seem to be 
cutting in, except from one con- 
cern, and even that did not seem 
to be serious. The only thing left 
was to make a broad study of the 
entire industry in all its phases, 
which was done. Changes which 
had been taking place in the 
power-plant field over a series of 
years reaching back over nearly 
a quarter century were Sonmreres 
from examination of. statisti 
and interviews with engineers a 
power men. The first big fac- 
tor was the displacement of the 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Desault B. Kirk with 
Campbell-Ewald 

Desault B. Kirk has joined the De- 
troit office of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany as copy writer. For the last two 
years Mr. Kirk has been an account 
supervisor . with The Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Co., Detroit. Previous to 
this he was with the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. 

The American Cash Register Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., has placed its 
advertising account with the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. It will be handled 
from the agency’s Detroit office. 


Becomes Vice-President of 
Critchfield & Co. 


I. R, F. Spiegel, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago advertising agency, 
has been made vice-president of Critch- 
field & Company, also of Chicago. Ivan 
H. Graves, who has been with the 
Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis, has 
been made manager of the Minne- 
apolis branch of Critchfield & Company. 
C. Philip Mercer, formerly with * the 
Coolidge Advertising Company. Des 
Moines, Iowa, has joined the Minne- 
apolis office of Critchfield & Company. 


Edison and Thermoid Accounts 
for Frank Seaman 


Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., 
has placed its advertising account with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton. 
mm. 30 maker of brake linings, tires and 
tubes, and “Thermoid” handy universal 
joints, has also placed its account with 
Frank Seaman. 

A national campaign for “‘Thermoid” 
brake linings is planned. Magazines 
will be used. 


Joins Staff of “Power” 


Henry F. Gremmel has joined the 
advertising staff of Power, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, with headquarters in 
New York. He was formerly adver 
tising manager of the Buffalo Forge 
Company and was a first lieutenant in 
the Ordnance Department during the 
war. 


J. J. Barnett in Charge for 
“Cosmopolitan” 


J. TJ. Barnett, who has been with 
the Western office of Cosmopolitan for 
some time, is now ‘n complete charge 
of the interests of Cosmopolitan in the 
entire Western territory. His head 
quarters are in Chicago 


Two New Accounts for 
Campbell, Trump & Co. 


The accounts of the Everhot Heater 
Co., manufacturer of a new gas water 
heater, and the Renulife Electric Co., 
both of Detroit, have been placed with 
Campbell, Trump & Co., also of Detroit. 
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Omaha “Bee” Advances 
R. A. Carrington, Jr. 


Richard A. Carrington, Jr., has been 
promoted from advertising manager to 
the newly created position of ady er 
tising director of the Omaha, Neb,, 
Bee. Henceforth he will, besides hav 
ing general supervision of that news 
paper’s advertising department, devote 
a major portion of his time in the 
foreign field, working with Prudden, 
King & Prudden, national advertising 
representatives of the Bee, in Chicago 
and New York. 

Mr. Carrington joined the advertis 
staff of the Bee as a solicitor in 1911 
He became assistant advertising man 
ager in 1913 and advertising manage; 
in 1916, 

Prior to joining the Bee, Mr. (ar 
rington was advertising manager of th 
Anaconda Stangard of Butte, Mont 
and of the Duluth News-Tribune. 
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Studebaker Account for 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan 


The Studebaker Corporation of 
America, South Bend, Ind., has placed 
its account with Grandin- Dorrance Sul 
livan, Inc., New York. 

The Studebaker Company, in _ its 
financial report for the year ended De 
cember 31, 1921, which was issued on 
March 19, reports the sale of 66.643 
cars in 1921. The net sales were in the 
amount of $96,690,643.83. Net earn- 
ings amounted to $12,532,296.69, and 
net profits were $10,409,690.80. 


Will Hays and Samuel W. 
Reyburn Will Speak 


The next open luncheon meeting of 
the New York Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Wednesday, March 22, at 12:15 P. M 
Ex-Postmaster General Hays and Sam 
uel W. Reyburn, president of the Asso 
ciated Dry Goods Corporation, will 
speak. Mr. Reyburn’s tonic will be “In 
creasing the Retailer’s Efficiency.” 


Albee Corporation Has Two 
New Accounts 


The Richardson Company, Cincinnati 
maker of Flex-a-tile roofing materia!s 
wall board and cartons. has placed its 


advertising account with the Chicago 
office of the Albee Corporation. News 
papers and magazines will be used. 


I. A. Klein Buys John Glass 
Business 


I, A. Klein, publishers’ representa 
tive, New York and Chicago. has pur 
chased the business of John Glass, pub 
lishers’ representative, Chicago, and 
merged it with that of his Chicag 
offices 
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The Following 


Leading Publications of 
South America 


cordially invite you 


to make use of the facilities afforded by the offices 
they maintain in New York City for your con- 
venience. 


Through these offices you may secure complete 
and reliable information regarding markets, mer- 
chants, merchandising conditions, advertising media 
and rates. 


Inquiries involve no obligation. 


El Mercurio of Chile La Nacion, Buengs Aires 
Santiago La Cronica, Lima, Peru 
Valparaiso Mundial, Lima, Peru 
Antofagasta O Estado, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Zig Zag Magazines of Chile Revista da Semana, Brazil 
Zig Zag Mundo Argentino, Buenos Aires 
Sucesos El Hogar, Buenos Aires 
Familia Diario del Plata, Montevideo 
Chile Magazine El Plata, Montevideo 

El Comercio, Lima, Peru Mundo Uruguayo, Montevideo 

Variedades, Lima, Peru Diario de Pernambuco, Brazil 





A “High Spot” Campaign 


Ten inches, one time a week, for one year reaching the 
cream of the “able to buy” population of the five big 
countries of South America can be conducted at a cost of 


Less than Six Thousand Dollars 


S. S. KOPPE & CO. 


Publishers’ Representatives 

lass The Leading Publications of South America 
ail Times Building New York City 
oa Telephone Bryant 2430 


and 
icagt 
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ss<z Hospitable America 


By Cecil Roberts 
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‘larrived an utter stranger,” 
avs Cecil Roberts. “I carried 
yne piece of unnecessary 
uggage—a resolution to like 
America. I never needed it. 
o discover your country is 
o be warmed by her ¢reat- 
earted hospitality.” 


sometimes we are too close 
0 beauty and wholesome- 
hess and progress to see 


America as this ingenuous, 
nglishman sees it. His im- 
ressions of our colleges, 
ailroad stations, apartment 
ouses, sleeping cars, bath- 
ooms, barber shops, of clubs, 
Broadway and prohibition 
vill Sive you a fresh look 
t your country. 


n Collier’s for March 18. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Baltimore’s 
Wholesale Volume 
Over 
$600,000,000 


wit 250 large 

wholesa be 

houses doing an 

annual business of 

$630,000,000, ac- 

cording to data fur- 

nished by the Mer- 

chants’ & Manufac- 

turers’ Association, 

Baltimore owes a 

large part of her 

Southeastern su- 

ptemacy to that spirit of enterprise and energy which 
for more than go years has characterized the firm 
of John E. Hurst & Co., Incorporated. 

Firms like this make Baltimore the rendezvous for 
tens of thousands of merchants every year, giving to 
National manufacturers a vast showroom for their 
products where these merchants look for and expect to 
find, both in wholesale and retail stocks, the goods that 
will create greater business for their own establishments. 
Adequate dealer distribution in Baltimore is splendidly and 
quickly accomplished on a foundation of NEWS and 
AMERICAN advertising. The joint strength of these two 
Associated Press papers gives not only force and impetus to 
an advertising campaign in Baltimore, but also a completeness 
that is secured by entirely covering the field. 

Nearly 180,000 homes in Baltimore and close vicinity are 
reached by the NEWS or the AMERICAN — either one 
paper or the other — every day. 


NEWS and AMERICAN advertising gives you the advantage of 
a combined rate on 1,000 line contract of 30 cents daily; Sunday 
5 cents; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 
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The business of John 
E. Hurst & Co., Inc., 
was established in 
1831. 


Fromacomparatively 
small beginning 
under the name of 
Hurst & Berry, this 
concern developed 
and grew under the 
guiding genius of Mr. 
John E. Hurst untilit 
has become one of the 
leading wholesale 
houses of Baltimore 
and the South. 


THE BALTIMORE‘NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ghe BaltimoreAmericany 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Int 0 tontet 


Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

. New York 


. E. LUTZ , 
‘estern Representative 
Tower Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Ward Baking Company Gives 
a Demonstration’in How to 


Win Gift Market 


I1 Marketing Paradise Fruit Cake, This Concern Blazes a Significant 
Advertising Trail 


By John Allen Murphy 


N article in Printers’ INK 
4 i has not fulfilled its. function 
as soon as it is published and is 
circulated among the subscribers. 
The usefulness of the article does 
not end .when the subseriber has 
read it and applied its lesson to his 
business. In fact that may be only 
the beginning of its helpfulness. 
These articles have a research 
missicon that may continue from 
three to seven years after their 
publication, and in some cases 
even longer. The chain-store series, 
published in 1914, is still referred 
to daily. References to articles 
published back in the ’90’s are still 
fairly common. The Research De- 


partment of Printers’ INK re- 
ceives about 300 inquiries a week. 
Most of these ask questions or 
bring up problems that can be 


answered out of the files of 
Printers’ Ink. Nearly every ad- 
vertising subject has been covered 
repeatedly. Every crucial market- 
ing situation has been discussed 
pro and con numerous times. 
There has been at least one im- 
portant story on the merchandis- 
ing of practically every product. 

Occasionally, though, an inquiry 
comes in, bringing up a new prob- 
lem or a new phase of an old one 
or asking about the selling of a 
newly advertised product, that 
cannot be answered in the cus- 
tomary way. These inquiries make 
the best possible leads for our 
current articles. What more 
timely and helpful article could be 
published than one that deals with 
a problem with which business 
men are struggling today? 

That is why I am writing about 
Ward’s Paradise Fruit Cake this 
morning. There are probably a 
dozen other campaigns that could 
be written about, but I have se- 
lected this special activity of the 


Ward -Baking Company because 
we have never published a com- 
plete article on the marketing of a 
cake. Many inquiries have been 
received on the subject, too. How- 
ever, until recently very little 
advertising has centred on cakes. 
True enough, the large biscuit 
companies have been successfully 
selling cakes for years, but these 
are not cakes in the real sense of 
the term. We used to call them 
cookies “in the days of real sport.” 
By cakes I usually mean those 
man-sized concoctions of witchery 
like Aunt Sarah or Cousin Matilda 
used to make. Bakers have always 
made cakes of this kind, but as a 
rule they were marketed only lo- 
cally and were seldom advertised. 
Of late years two or three quality 
cakes have been advertised in a 
small mail-order way. 


ADVERTISING A FIVE-DOLLAR BAKERY 
PRODUCT 


It remained for the Ward Bak- 
ing Company, with branches and 
complete distributing systems in 
ten cities, to promote the sale of 
a high-class cake in a really big 
way. Ward, of course, has had a 
number of regular, small-priced 
cakes, such as Silver Queen, 
Golden Nugget and Fairy Sponge. 
which the company says are sold 
to about a million households every 
day. But the marketing of these 
cakes, selling for a few pennies, is 
a far cry from the introduction of 
a de luxe product like Paradise 
Fruit Cake at a price of five dol- 
lars per throw. (One dollar addi- 
tional west of the Mississippi and 
in Canada). Five dollars is some 
price for a bakery product. Our 
grandmothers would have lived a 
month on that sum. Not that five 
dollars is too much for the Para- 
dise Fruit Cake! In fact the 
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product is so good that it is only 
through its prestige-building value 
that the company can hope to make 
any money on it. And neither is 
Ward’s cake the first to sell for 
five dollars. I find that Park & 


Tilford’s price on Old Virginia 
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as it possibly can. Like the pro- 
verbial plum pudding and the 
patriarchal turkey, fruit cake is 
accepted as a necessary item in 
the holiday bill-of-fare. Until 
recent years these cakes were maile 
at home. With the decline in 
home cooking, though, 
there came a demand 





" Dispose of Your Christmas Worries Now- 


Mate It @ Christmas Gift De Luxe 


WARD’S PARADISE 
FRUIT CAKE 


The Cake of the Gods 


Here is Christmas joy for every! 
for your friends and i ys 


tmas comes but once a year and on that joyous: 
atest bakers, make Paradise Frui 


hrisi 
“WARD'S,” the world’s 
the last word in the art of cake making. 


Over 100,000 Soo Last Yean—Tuey Mus? Be Goon 
WARD BAKING COMPANY 


| -- —e % Boston Mass » Ti = Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh. 


Providence, R. I 


, for guests at your holiday feast, 
relatives at a distance—for your family. 


occasion 
¢ Cake— 


for the commercial 
fruit cake. The aver- 
age veteran eater of 
these cakes, bearing 
hallowed toothsome 
memories of former 
gastronomic delighis, 
could not be satisfied 
with the ordinary 
cheap fruit cake of 
the marketplace. The 
Ward folks recog- 
nized in this situation 
a national opportunity 
for a de luxe product. 

Accordingly the 
Paradise Fruit Cake 
was brought out in 
1919. It was late in 
the season, though, 
before the campaign 
got under way. Asa 
result, the selling ef- 
forts that year were 
little more than ex- 
perimental. In 1920, 
however, the new 
product was put to 
a real selling test. 





HOW WARD’S FRUIT CAKE WAS ADVERTISED TO GET 


CHRISTMAS SALES 


Fruit Cake in the six-pound size 
is six dollars. Here and there 
specially baked cakes for weddings 
and other occasions have been 
billed at prices greatly in excess 
of five dollars. Nevertheless five 
dollars for a bakery product does 
seem like a serious obstacle in the 
path of national marketing. Ac- 
tually, however, instead of being 
an obstacle, I think the facts 
show that it is the price that helped 
to put Paradise Fruit Cake over. 
Just why this is true will be told 
later. 

The Ward Baking Company had 
seen for some time the advisability 
of adding a fruit cake to its line. 
The company desires to give as 
complete a service to its customers 


And it stood the test 
by coming through 
with flying colors. 
More than 100,000 of 
the cakes were sold that year. 
In 1921 the success of the product 
pyramided still higher. 

The cake was marketed in two 
distinct ways. First it was sold 
through the company’s regular 
dealers and, second, it was sold 
direct to users. In most cases the 
direct buyers were located in 
territory not covered by Ward 
bakeries. In one sense a concern 
such as Ward has a great advan- 
tage in introducing a new product. 
It has its line established with an 
army of dealers whose numbcr 
runs well into six figures. It has 
another army of 1200 delivery- 
salesmen calling on these dealers 
daily. If a salesman did no more 
than to say to each of his cus- 
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tomers every morning “Want any 
Paradise Fruit Cake today?” the 
constant asking of that question 
would inevitably result in a sizable 
distribution. 

The company has a still further 
alvantage in the frequent calls of 
its delivery men. In _ businesses 
where salesmen visit the trade 
only every two weeks or once a 
month or at even longer intervals, 
retailers are likely to forget about 
the scattering calls from  con- 
sumers for the products that 
these salesmen sell. Not so with 
Ward’s dealers. If Mrs. Smith 
asked for a Paradise Fruit Cake 
one fine morning in November, 
the dealer would say, “I have none 
in stock now, but when Ward’s 
man gets around tomorrow [I'll 
order one for you.” Then, too, 
where there is such frequent con- 
tact with the trade, timid retailers 
can order one or two cakes at a 
time. If it were not for the ease 
with which they can order, faint- 
hearted dealers would not take a 
chance with the article at all, until 
the demand became vociferous. 
The intimacy of the Ward Baking 
Company’s relations with its cus- 
tomers may therefore be set down 
as an important factor in the quick 
success of Paradise Fruit Cake. 

To my way of looking at it, 
though, the most interesting part 
of the campaign was the way the 
cake was sold direct to the user. 
je though the Ward Baking 

Company is a mammoth enter- 
prise, after all it intensively covers 
only a small part of the country. 
This. cake gave the organization 
an opportunity to go after the 
national market. The patronage of 
quality lovers in every nook and 
cranny of the land could be won 
with this product. The name Ward 
could thus be extended, and in a 
most favorable way, into many 
States and localities where it may 
not have been known before. Some 
day these persons may be living 
where Ward’s breads and other 
products are sold. Having had a 
most pleasant introduction to their 
line, through the fruit cake, on a 
previous occasion, it is likely these 
persons would not need much urg- 
ing to become buyers of other 
bakery products made by the same 
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house. This same reasoning also 
applies to territory already covered 
by this baker. Obviously the offer- 
ing of the cake would win the 
favor of thousands who never had 
been reached by any of the com- 
pany’s sixty-six kinds of bread 
and twenty-six other kinds of 
cakes. Thus we see that Paradise 
Fruit Cake had a missionary and 
trading-up influence that must be 
considered in studying the cam- 
paign. 

Two principal appeals were used 
in the selling and advertising of 
this cake. The first was the argu- 
ment that fruit cake should be 
restored to the holiday bill-of- 
fare. In the days of home-cooking 
no Thanksgiving, Christmas or 
New Year’s dinner was complete 
without a fruit cake. Since we 
have been buying most of our 
foods already-made at a store, 
however, fruit cake has gradually 
been shoved off the menu cards of 
our festival days. Ward’s adver- 
tising has been aimed toward re- 
storing fruit cake to its former 
importance on these occasions. 

The other appeal was an en- 
treaty that Paradise Fruit Cake be 
used for gift purposes. This ap- 
peal was given by far the most 
emphasis in the campaign. Much 
of the company’s merchandising in 
behalf of the new product hinged 
on this idea. In choosing to play 
up the gift reason for buying, the 
company showed a nice apprecia- 
tion of the subtleties of holiday 
marketing. In its advertising, it 
steadily stressed this note: “Dis- 
pose of your Christmas worries 
now. Make it a Christmas gift 
de luxe. Here is Christmas joy 
for everybody, for guests at your 
holiday feast, for your friends and 
relatives at a distance—for your 
family.” 

The gift argument is really the 
thing that put the cake over. 
People are always looking for new 
kind of gifts to give to their 
friends. They have given the old 
stand-bys—gloves, cigars, candy, 
stockings, neckwear, flowers—so 
often and have ransacked adver- 
tisements and stores so often for 
new suggestions that the offering 
of such a practical novelty as a de 
luxe fruit cake for the purpose 
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was hailed with joy. This gift 
idea was played up in every con- 
ceivable way. Most of the adver- 
tisements and sales literature had 
a pronounced gift atmosphere. 
Holiday shoppers were told that 
men have a_ sweet tooth and 
would appreciate such an out- 
of-the-ordinary gift as a fruit 
cake. It was also suggested as 
“something just a little different” 
for women. “Do you have any 
entire families on your gift list?” 
is another question that was 
asked. Going on the company 
quizzed further, “and are you 
puzzled over what to give each one 
or how you can afford to give 
them all individual gifts of any 
value? Do you realize that there 
is one gift that you can send to 
an entire family collectively—and 
in which all may share alike— 
Ward’s Paradise Fruit Cake?” 
But it was in going after the 
wholesale gift business that the 
company manifested its finest sell- 
ing acumen. It is well known that 
thousands of persons would prefer 


being tarred and feathered than to 
have to do Christmas shopping. 
These folks would weep with joy 
on the necks of anyone who of- 
fered to relieve them of the bur- 
den of buying their list of gifts. 
Ward did offer its figurative neck 


to these harassed folks. In all of 
its literature the company repeat- 
edly suggested that people send in 
their lists and all the worry of 
providing suitable remembrances 
for their friends would be taken 
care of by the company. The copy 
invariably ended this way: “At 
your dealer’s or sent, parcel post 
or express prepaid, on receipt of 
check or post-office money order. 
Send your orders to our New 
York office, or, if more convenient, 
to our nearest bakery.” 

The fact that the price of five 
dollars was prominently adver- 
tised helped to popularize the cake 
as a gift. When sending gifts, 
most of us do not want to send 
anything that smacks of cheap- 
ness. On the other hand, it tickles 
our vanity to be able to send some- 
thing that has all the earmarks of 
class. Obviously a five-dollar 
fruit cake must be an aristocratic 
product. We unhesitatingly send 
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it to folks on whom we wish |» 
make an impression. 

The general appearance of the 
package carried out this idea. 
was put up like high-grade -conféc- 
tionery, wrapped in glassine paper 
and packed in a beautifully decc- 
rated metal box lined with lac 
paper and a doily: 

The gift scheme was extende:! 
ever farther. In some of th 
advertising this “special note” a; 
peared: “To heads of factorie 
banks, stores, etc., who make it 
practice to remember employees a: 
Christmas with gifts, we suggest 
their trial of Paradise Fruit Cak 
as a present to men and women 
employees. We predict that it will 
make a hit and prove a gift suc 
cess. Successfully tried by many 
institutions last Christmas.” This 
same thought was promoted in a 
series of elaborate folders and in 
a booklet that was sent to a list 
of employers. “Send your order 
for the quantity wanted,” said the 
company, “to any of our bakeries 
and we will see that they are 
shipped in time to reach your 
place of business for Christmas 
distribution or if desired with 
mail the cakes to individual homes 
with either your company or per- 
sonal card.” 

Paradise Fruit Cake was ag- 
gressively advertised for several 
weeks around the holidays through 
street cars, magazines, subway 
posters and through direct mail. 

Aside from its interest to those 
in the food line, the campaign 
carries a significance to manufac- 
turers in other fields because it 
demonstrates how products that 
may never have been thought of in 
that connection can be tied up to the 
ever-increasing gift market. The 
campaign is also an illustration of 
how the sectional manufacturer 
can break into the national market 
with a specialty. It shows further 
that even a short season specialty 
can be an emissary for a large line 
that sells throughout the year. 
Again the drive shows how 
manufacturer can widen his mar- 
ket by paralleling his present 
system of distribution by selling 
direct. Thousands of customers 
won that way will later becom 
regular patrons of the dealers. 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


The Goodwill of the 
Philadelphia Retailer 


Create dealer action in Philadelphia through 
The Bulletin. 


Advertise in the newspaper which the retailer 


reads and uses for his own advertising. He 
knows the value of its direct local contact 
with the consumer. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
February: 


Copies 
508,43 a day 
No prize, premium, coupon or other 


artificial methods of stimulating circula- 
tion are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 


one of the largest in America. 


(Copyright, 1922—W. L. McLean) 
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Five Million 


Circulation 


The Saturday Evening Post 2,225,000 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 1,925,000 
The Country Gentleman 850,000 
Total Curtis 5,000,000 





These 5,000,000 copies of Curtis Publications 
influence the purchases of those who deter- 
mine the markets for most manufacturers 


The unit in buying is the family rather 
than the individual. In the United States 
there are 24,351,676 families. But not all 
of these families are able to choose their 
goods by brand or quality; some lack 
money, others lack ability to read under- 
standingly, still others do not appreciate 
quality merchandise. 


In 1919 only 5,332,760 individuals de- 
clared incomes in excess of $1000. Since 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LS SS SEES EE 
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in some families more than one individual 
declared an income of $1000, the num- 
ber of families represented by these re- 
turns is somewhat less than 5,332,760. 


Furthermore, of the families with incomes: 
of over $1000 a certain percentage can- 
not be included in the market for selec- 
tive merchandise, because of inability to 
read understandingly, heavy demands 
on income and lack of discrimination in 
buying. 

Taking all these factors into considera- 
tion, it seems probable that the market of 
most manufacturers is determined under 


ordinary conditions by less than five 
million families. 


Curtis circulation covers virtually every 
city, town and hamlet in the country, and 
it reaches that class in each community 
which has a dominant influence on the 
sale of merchandise. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Follow the Department 
Stores 


Volume of business is the life-blood of the department store. 
It must appeal to the greatest possible audience. It must make 
this appeal continuously, and with certainty of results. 


For many years Chicago’s leading department stores have 
found the advertising columns of The Chicago Daily News the 
quickest, surest and most economical avenue of appeal to the 
great buying populace of Chicago and suburbs.“ The table below 
gives abundant proof of the leadership of The Daily News in 
this field. 


Other advertisers should follow these stores. Their adver- 
tising is scientifically placed and must prove effective. 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS USED BY CHICAGO DEPART- 
MENT STORES DURING THE YEAR 1921 


The Chicago Daily News 5,395,340 lines 
The Daily Tribune 1,604,512 “ 
The Sunday Tribune 1,630,628 

The Daily Herald-Examiner 745,294 

The Sunday Herald-Examiner 1,219,438 

The Post 784,547 

The American 2,618,758 

The Journal 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PRINTED 


3,790,828 lines more than the next morning daily paper 
2,776,582 lines more than the next evening paper 

3,045,534 lines more than the morning daily papers combined 
2,545,274 lines more than the Sunday papers combined 
2,160,200 lines more than the next daily and Sunday paper 


The Chicago Daily News 
First in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by the Advertising Record Company, an independent audit 
service subscribed to by all Chicago papers.) 
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A Multiplicity of Campaigns to 
Increase Milk Consumption 


\Vhat Co-operative Dairy Advertising Is Accomplishing and Its Sig- 
nificance to Other Farm Groups 


By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


Ts big farm industry that 
has suffered fewer and the 
least painful pangs of post-war 
readjustment is dairying. And 
dairying is the one and, barring 
the fruit growers of a few sec- 
tions, about the only one that has 
used advertising as an antidote 
for the economic ills, which lately 
have sickened agriculture. The 
prices received by the dairyman 
have held up better than those for 
the products of others. While 
there has been substantial decline 
in those prices, the drop has been 
more gradual than in the case of 
other farm staples or near-staples. 
Consumption of dairy products 
has increased in many areas 


despite of unemployment, and it is 


believed that there has been sub- 
stantial increase for the country 
as a whole, 

It isn’t all due to advertising, 
or rather to paid advertising. 
Much of it is due to the fact that 
the dairymen were better or- 
ganized and more advanced along 
lines of co-operation than were 
other producers of _ so-called 
staples. But it is significant that, 
prior to last year, there was vir- 
tually no advertising of milk as 
just milk or butter as just butter. 
It is more significant that those 
who have tried advertising as a 
means for increasing general con- 
sumption of dairy products and 
stabilizing the prices received for 
them are continuing to do so and 
in some cases are planning in- 
creased efforts along that line. 

The Dairymen’s League and 
Co-operative Association, whose 
headquarters is at Utica, New 
York, is probably making most 
extensive use of the new form of 
advertising. It is new in that it 
has to do solely with a raw and a 
semi-staple product. Its one pur- 
pose is to increase the consump- 
tion of milk, no matter by whom 
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produced. It helps the dairyman 
who doesn’t belong to the league 
as much as it does a member of 
the organization. The organiza- 
tion began in 1916 as a defensive 
measure against the milk dealers 
in the New York City territory. 
The producers claimed that the 
dealers were not treating them 
fairly, and after organizing put 
over a sensational milk strike. 

But though the strike was a suc- 
cess, they learned that such nega- 
tive measures are ill-advised. The 
organization was then turned into 
a pooling concern, which operates 
along corporate lines. Not fewer 
than 68,000 of the 80,000 original 
members now take part in the 
pool, They are located in six 
States, including most of the ter- 
ritory from which milk is shipped 
into New York City. All the 
farmer does is to ship his milk. 
The league collects for it and 
remits to the producer on the first 
day of each month. If a dealer 
doesn’t pay promptly, the league 
remits to the farmer anyway, and 
if a dealer fails the losses are 
borne by the league. 


ADVERTISING AND EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


About $8,000,000 now clears 
monthly through the league, which 
also has undertaken a campaign 
of propaganda for increasing con- 
sumption of the products of its 
members. It has expended as 
much as $30,000 a month on 
straight newspaper advertising and 
proposes to carry on a continuous 
newspaper campaign. A nutrition 
bureau, for detailed work in 
schools and otherwise is main- 
tained. Bulletins, leaflets and 
booklets, all addressed to the pub- 
lic and dealing with the use of 
milk products, are. given wide 
circulation, 

The campaign has brought in- 
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creased consumption in many 
localities, but, better still, for the 
dairymen it has generated a 
healthier state of public opinion 
with regard to milk producers. 

The organization now operates 
approximately 100 manufacturing 
enterprises for taking care of by- 
product and surpluses. At least 
ten condenseries are owned by the 
league. A single brand of con- 
densed milk is put out, largely for 
export. 

“Future co-operative advertis- 
ing by dairymen probably will 
have to do more with manufac- 
tured products turned out co- 
operatively than with bottled 
milk,” says Chas. W. Holman, 
manager of the Washington head- 
quarters of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. The feder- 
ation comprises twenty-four co- 
operative organizations of dairy- 
men located in different sections 
of the country. Several of them 


are carrying on work like that of 
the New York league, which is 
the largest and whose operations 


are most extended. A_ recent 
questionnaire sent out by Mr. Hol- 
man brought replies showing that 
about one-half of all the organi- 
zations have used newspaper 
advertising, for the purpose of 
increasing milk consumption. Sev- 
eral others are planning to institute 
campaigns this year. 

There is another national or- 
ganization, known as the National 
Dairy Council, with headquarters 
in Chicago, whose work is devoted 
to propaganda on behalf of milk 
products. It is supported in large 
part by milk dealers who fre- 
quently co-operate locally with 
producers in putting on milk ad- 
vertising campaigns. The council 
supplies advertising cuts and copy 
and otherwise helps its members 
increase consumption of dairy 
products. 

Usually funds for the advertis- 
ing and other forms of propa- 
ganda are provided by a system 
of tolls on production. The New 
England Dairy and Food Council, 
for example, is supported by both 
dealers and producers. It is put- 
. ting on a very vigorous campaign. 
For every 100 pounds of milk the 
dealer deducts one-half cent from 
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the producer’s bill and adds an 
other half cent from his ow: 
funds. He remits both contribu 
tions to the council. This simpli 
fies collections. Thus $22,000 was 
raised and spent last year, a fai 
part of it going to the newspapers 

The Ohio Farmers’ Co-opera 
tive Milk Company of Cleveland 
collect five cents for each 10: 
pounds of milk, deductions being 
made by the dealer. 


RESULTS OF A B:G-CITY CAMPAIGN 


One of the most elaborate of 
the dairy products campaigns is 
being made by, the Philadelphia 
Inter-State Dairy Council, sup- 
ported by both dealers and pro 
ducers. It spent a total oi 
$55,722.93 on advertising in Phila- 
delphia between January 1 and 
October 31, 1921. Of this, $2,057.4¢ 
went to the newspapers, and 
$6,016.79 was spent on outdoor 
advertising. Experts conducted 
nutritional classes in the public 
schools, made weight surveys and 
proceeded along other scientific 
lines. One group of 436 children 
was found to average thirteen 
pounds underweight. As a result 
of one month’s propaganda work 
among them they gained a total 
of 939 pounds, due principally to 
increased consumption of milk. 

Thus the advertising of milk as 
milk carries with it a fine public 
service and invariably has the ap- 
proval of school authorities and 
others who are interested in the 
health and physical well-being of 
children. 

How it helps the producer and 
the dealer is shown by figures on 
milk receipts in Philadelphia. In 
September, 1918, a total! of 14,928,- 
632 quarts was distributed in that 
city; in September 1921, the re- 
ceipts totaled 17,445,592 quarts. 

It is estimated that for all cities 
milk consumption now averages 
only a little more than a half pint 
per capita per day. The best 
nutrition experts say that first 
class physical condition calls for 
the drinking of at least one quart 
of whole milk a day by an indi- 
vidual. They say that milk is a 
necessary food for adults almost 
as much as it is for children. But 
it is so essential to the well-being 
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f children and there is such a 
large deficiency in milk consump- 
ion among the average of those 
n the cities that the Department 
f Agriculture confines its milk 
yropaganda to children alone. 
The Department in concert with 
extension branches of State col- 
eges of agriculture conducts many 
ntensive milk campaigns in cities. 
A typical one was made in Madi- 
son, Wis. early last year. There 
t was found that only 72.7 per 
cent of the school children con- 
sumed milk at all, and those 
averaged only about two thirds of 
a pint a day. A survey following 
the campaign showed that 84 per 
cent were then drinking milk daily 
at the average rate of nearly a 
quart per capita. And according 
to figures received recently in 
Washington the increase was not 
a sporadic one but has continued 
to grow. In April there was a 17 
per cent increase above the pre- 
campaign record in the total 
quarts of milk distributed in the 
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city ; in December it had grown to 
35 per cent. For January, 1922, 
the total of milk consumed in 
Madison showed an increase of 22 
per cent above that of January, 
1921. 

The increase is attributable 
largely to the propaganda begin- 
ning with a short but intensive 
campaign and continuing on regu- 
lar and persistent lines thereafter. 

When the agricultural depart- 
ment puts on a local campaign 
many forms of propaganda are 
used — lectures, demonstrations, 
surveys, and all kinds of display. 
Usually the milk dealers and pro- 
ducers are permitted to co-operate 
by using paid advertising. How- 
ever, in some cases it is thought 
better to withhold such advertising 
during the campaign because of 
the fear that the public will con- 
sider the undertaking a purely 
commercial one. The department 
of course is not interested per se 
in developing new business for 
any local group of milk people. 
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It realizes, however, that such is 
the result of its campaigns, which 
are made on behalf of the chil- 
dren. One of the conditions 
attaching to a campaign is that the 
work be continued, and often one 
of the means of continuing it is 
co-operative advertising. 

In many communities adver- 
tisers other than milk dealers and 
producers give paid newspaper 
space to promoting milk cam- 
paigns. At Madison, for example, 
even the furniture people joined 
in. During a campaign made re- 
cently in Greenville, S. C., virtual- 
ly all advertisers devoted space to 
the movement. 

Though considerable has been 
done here and there, the field of 
co-operative dairy products adver- 
tising scarcely has been scratched. 
Outside of the citrus fruit and a 
few other fruit industries, co- 
operation is making greatest head- 
way among the dairymen. Some 
believe that within a few years 
the entire industry and most of 
its collateral industries will be 
operated almost wholly by co- 
operative machinery. This is now 
largely the case in Minnesota, 
where 90 per cent of the cream- 
eries are owned and operated by 
the producers. 


GOOD EFFECTS FROM ADVERTISING 


Experiments made with dairy 
products advertising indicate that 
it serves not only to increase de- 
mand and facilitate distribution 
but has value in stabilizing prices. 
Price variations whether up or 
down always affect the dairy in- 
dustry adversely, and the more 
radical they are the more de- 
moralizing the effect. 

The big farming groups are do- 
ing a little more than give passing 
thought to the possibilities of ad- 
vertising as a powerful leverage 
which they may use in overcoming 
subtle economic difficulties. Ad- 
vertising is connected with the 
plans of such organizations as the 
Grain Growers, Inc., which is a 
stupendous enterprise that pro- 
poses to do business in the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Al- 
ready it has used advertising in 
promoting the work of organiza- 
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tion, but plans, tentatively, to us¢ 
it in moving the products of its 
members who are expected tc 
number in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. It is a pooling enterprise 
whereby the wheat growers pro- 
pose to control the distribution of 
their product. 

Advertising is also within the 
tentative plans of the American 
Cotton Association which deals 
with the entire cotton growing 
industry of the South. 

A committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the cattle producers. 
buyers and manufacturers of 
cattle products soon is to begin 
looking for means for increasing 
the consumption of meats, which 
has fallen steadily during the last 
few years. Advertising is among 
the methods to be considered. 

A like committee formed on 
national lines is considering a 
national programme for dairy 
products, and other committees 
are wrestling with the problems 
of other products. 

Thus a tremendous field of new 
advertising business seems to be 
opening up. And much of it will 
be a new variety of advertising, 
for it will be based largely on 
principles and must take account 
of economic subtleties which do 
not figure to a controlling extent 
in the usual types of advertising 
propaganda. 


Who Will Father This Slogan? 
Tue Sutton Press 
PittspurcH, Pa., March 9, 1922. 
Edétor of Printers’ Inx: 

If you have the information, will 
you kindly tell us who originated the 
slogan “Best by Test’’? 

Tue Sutton Press, Inc., 
Georce G. Fox, 
Director Advertising Service. 


Street & Finney Have 
Bonnie B Account 


The Bonnie B Company, Inc., of 
New York, has placed its advertising in 
the hands of Street & Finney, adver 
tising agents of that city. 


C. R. Lindner with Detroit 
“Times” 


Clarence R. Lindner, formerly with 
the Detroit Journal, has joined the 
Detroit Times as general manager and 
advertising manager. 
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The Story is in The Lineage 

















Black is The News’ lineage. White is the combined total of the 
other Indianapolis newspapers 


The Usual Record 


ORE food advertising appeared in. The 

Indianapolis News during 1921 than in the 
other Indianapolis newspapers combined. This 
was in six issues a week for The News as 
against thirteen for the other newspapers. ... 
This is the usual record when the returns are 
counted up in Indianapolis. 


* *€ * * 


In the terminology of keen mote buyers a “must” 


newspaper is one that thoroughly covers an important 
market and therefore must be used. Most space buyers 
will tell you that The Indianapolis News is one of the 
few really “must” papers in the country — because it 
reaches a preponderant majority of the homes in 
Indianapolis and the key homes in the Indianapolis 
Radius ; because unassisted it provides adequate 
tising support for an intelligent merchandising effort ; 
and because the present high relative prosperity of the 
Indianapolis Radius makes this territory one of the 
“must” markets of the country. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A, CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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peels and wrappers 


ave real selling value 


NE of the best salesmen a manu- 
facturer can have—the only salesman 
who meets the consumer face to face—is 


the label or wrapper on the product. 


Advertisers realize how a winning 
label will attract the customer’s atten- 
tion and actually invite him to buy. Desi 
is of course a vital factor. But even the 
most striking design depends for ultimate 
success on vivid, accurate, uniform repro- 
duction. The slightest variation in ink, 
sizing, stock, may ruin an otherwise suc- 
cessful run. Re 


Engraving, plate-making, color printing 
—all present problems of their own, CHI 
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a which only the most expert 


owledge can solve. 


* * % 


| Seem by unrivalled mechanical 
facilities, fifty years of experience, 
and the skill of a whole staff of experts, the 
Robert Gair Company offers you service 
which is unsurpassed. At our home plant 
on the Brooklyn waterfront are situated 
our laboratories, our photo-engraving and 
printing departments. We make our own 
colors, inks and glues. Our laboratory 
tests insure uniform results and unvary- 
ing shades of color every time your label 
or wrapper is run. 


* * 


We of America’s best known ‘er 

ucts have benefited byGair labe sand 
wrappers. All the labels shown opposite 
are tried and tested successes. Our complete 
facilities for rapid large scale production 
make the Robert Gair Company the logical 
source of supply, not only for labels and 
wrappers but for all the essentials of modern 
package merchandising; Folding boxes, Lith- 
ography, Corrugated and Solid fibre ship- 


ping cases. 


Send a postal for the Gair Service Booklet! 


ROBERT GAIR.COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
» PHILADELPHIA» BOSTON’ »* 


BUFFALO 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





115 Pages of 
Valuable Facts 


A most valuable book for manufactur- 

ers,has just been completed by the ff". 
Merchandising Service Bureau of The f°" — 
Milwaukee Journal. att nt 


“Milwaukee Facts and Figures” § ty the 
contains 115 pages of information of 
interest to any concern that wants 
sales in this territory. 
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Does Your “Research” Embrace the 
Boy of Today? 


The Modern Youth Is Far Different from the Youth of Yesterday 
By Jess H. Wilson 


HE first commandment of the 

.dvertising man is now Pope’s 
“The proper study of mankind is 
mal! 

The advertising man who ex- 
pects to hold his job ten years 
hence should also remember that 
The boy is father to the man,” 
and give him careful study and 
attention, else Mr. Adman may be 
stepping down before his time be- 
cause he can’t stand the pace set 
by the lad who is raised amid 
present conditions. Likewise, he 
who “hires and fires” and expects 
to continue on top, had best take 
up a postgraduate study in the 
hoy of today and find out what 
manner of man he will make to- 
morrow. Not only will this boy 
he his competitor, but is the me- 


dium through which his institu- 


tion will express continuous 
service, 

We hear oldtimers of today la- 
menting the difference between 
themselves and us of the early 
thirties, yet we are merely a con- 
tinued story of this older genera- 
tion. The gulf that exists between 
them and us is almost an imagi- 

line when compared to the 
gulf that exists between us and 
the boys born in 1900 and later. 
These oldtimers read fairy tales, 
Robinson Crusoe and Aladdin and 
his wonderful lamp; and so did 
we. They went to a district school 
to the tune of a hickory switch, so 
did we; they used a hug-me-tite 
buggy when they went a-courtin’, 
so did we; they rode in horse- 
cars and trolley cars, so did we; 
they sowed wild oats, so did we; 


narv 


the 
they bought a penny’s worth of 
all-day suckers or licorice (when 
they got the penny), so did we. 
But can we draw any such 
comparison between the youth of 
today and these experiences we 
went through? I am afraid not. 
Study the boy of today. He is 
tight-mouthed little materialist, 
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“wise” beyond belief, keen enough 
in his knowledge of human nature 
to present toward his parents the 
side that his parents desire, and 
going so far and no farther. There 
is very little of the revolt and re- 
bellion that the kids of our youth 
had tamed out of them with a 
buggy whip or razor-strap. He 
has a sense of dignity lacking in 
the boyhood of the man who is 
today his father. 


YOUTH HAS A BROADER VISION 


Speed is his keynote. Mediums 
of speed that we saw develop 
from the idea to the actuality are 
the basis from which he begins to 
think. To him nothing is impos- 
sible. He looks forward to 300 
miles an hour with confidence, 
when to us sixty was something 
to be spoken of with awe. While 
he may read some of our boyhood 
literary favorites because it is 
good policy in his relations with 
his parents, down in his heart it 
is “old stuff.” New stories have 
a hold on him, those involving 
the modern methods of speed, of 
wireless, flying, even mental telep- 
athy. Fairy tales mean little in 
his young life, for the actualities 
he sees exceed them. Because he 
is a realist and materialist, the 
boy of today works on the prin- 
ciple of “cause and effect.” He 
analyzes. His mind really thinks, 
quickly. 

Instead of a district school, he 
attends an institution far, far 
ahead of the facilities of the dis- 
trict school; and yet, when it is 
possikle to overhear his discus- 
sion of the school and his teachers, 
you will learn that he has a sur- 
prisingly keen knowledge of the 
powers politic, and  unerringly 
places a lot of blame for condi- 
tions that do not seem “fair” to 
him on “politics.” He bears it 
with fortitude because he knows 
his parents do not understand, for 
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does he not himself have to pre- 
sent only one side to his friends 
in order to have harmony? To 
let them in on his present boyish 
philosophy would gain him noth- 
ing, for they would not under- 
stand. He knows that the blind 
selfishness of his parents permits 
such conditions to exist. The older 
folks are a trust for the suppres- 
sion of youth, but he aims to bust 
it when he gets older. 


ABLE TO ANALYZE ADVERTISING 
CLAIMS 


The boy of today is a persistent 
and discriminating reader of ad- 
vertisements. Only recently I 
watched a group of small boys 
around ten years old being sold 
on electric trains. There were 
three advertisements in one of the 
boys’ magazines and two boys out 
of the group of six or seven were 
subscribers. The whole group 
studied these advertisements. Two 
of the advertisements were full 
pages, in color, and one a half- 
page. I am sure that the Santa 
Claus to any member of this par- 


ticular group who overlooked the 
minute instructions given him and 
bought an electric train other than 


the one advertised in the half- 
page was in for a whole lot of 
trouble. He will sink below the 
average for dads in the minds of 
all the boys in the group, and the 
boy himself will receive their 
sympathy, even though their ex- 
pression will be brutally frank. 
Boys are brutally frank one to 
another, and draw on their veneer 
of manners only when in the 
presence of their elders, and then 
to the degree they know their 
elders expect. It is needless to 
say that I gave these advertise- 
ments close attention and study. 
I even pretended I was “sold” on 
one of the trains advertised in the 
full-color page. The boys quickly 
found that they were unsuccessful 
in combating my views, so they 
turned the full force of their 
arguments on the _ purchasing 
agent of the family, the mother. 
Now. the half-page advertise- 
ment that clinched the sale was 
devoted to the mechanical perfec- 
tion of the train advertised. It 
was realistic. It talked to boys as 
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though they possessed a knowl- 
edge of mechanics. Really, today 
the boy has a mechanical knowl. 
edge undreamed of in the youth 
of his father, a knowledge perhaps 
not realized by his father to:lay 
Among other things, this adver- 
tisement stressed the length of 
time the maker of this train had 
made them. The boys gave full 
weight to this argument, especially 
when it was proved that this con- 
cern had kept “up to date.” One 
of the other advertisements. a 
full page in color, was educational 
copy devoted to selling the boys 
the idea of owning a train. Th 
boys didn’t- enthuse, for why 
shouldn’t they own a train? [| 
was “the thing” and they had 
already anticipated all these joys, 
in a very much keener and mor 
poignant manner than the writer 
of this ad had got “over.” Ne 
detailed attention was given in 
this advertisement to mechanical 
features, and the conclusion they 
drew was that this particular train 
was “cheap.” The other full 
page, also in color, devoted most 
of the space to illustrations and 
very little space was devoted t 
either “reason-why” copy or edu- 
cational appeal. They did feature 
that their engine was modeled 
after the fast passenger trains of 
today. The boys said this was a 
new concern. They were “dumb- 
bells” to offer them a steam engin 
run by electricity. When they 
grew up all trains would be elec- 
tric trains and they didn’t want 
“old stuff,” but wanted an electric 
train that looked like an electric 
train. 

Yes, sir; the boy of today is 
practical. He thinks. The ro- 
mance, of course, is there, but 
almost unrecognizable to us wh 
cherish the romance of our youth 
Speed is, one might almost say, his 
god; he places no value on the 
Root of Evil, money. The ques- 
tion is, when this boy of today 
enters business will he himself 
have to adapt himself to our pres- 
ent business standards, or will his 
training and ideals be so different 
that business will have to adjust 
itself to him? Let us hope whien 
we, the boys of yesterday, come 
in contact with the boy of today 
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Business Is Coming 
to Baltimore 


That you can cover 
Baltimore thoroughly 
through THE SUN 
is evidenced by its 
concentrated circula- 
tion. Of its 226,000 
daily, 183,683 are sold 
in the city limits— 
where, according to 
latest statistics, there 
are 123,000 white 
English-speaking fam- 
ilies— 
Complete coverage 
plus 


Manufacturers all over the 
country are beginning to wake 
up to the possibilities of Bal- 
timore as a buying center. 


Seventy-three and eight-tenths per 
cent. cf the population of Balti- 
more is native white. Sixty-two 
and three-tenths per cent. of the 
population of Maryland—902,122 
people—live in the city and the 
four counties that form Baltimore’s 
buying radius. 


Here is a concentrated territory 
that is thoroughly worth going 
after—especially when you con- 
sider that it can be completely 
covered by one newspaper, the 
BALTIMORE SUN, which has a 
paid circulation of 226,000 daily 
and 156,000 Sunday, largely within 
this area. 


Ask THE SUN’S Merchandising 
Service Department for further 
information. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 


SS OM. 
SS gg 
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EVENING 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper’’ 
---They Say ‘‘Sunyaper” 
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we will not hinder or contaminate 
him with our “practical” ideals. 
He is the potential father of the 
boys who will make this old earth 
a garden-spot, for he realizes the 
shortcomings of the fathers of 
today, discusses them in boyish 
council, and is practical enough 
to lay plans, even in his youth, to 
remedy this condition with his 
own children. If we or our col- 
leges contaminate him and break 
down the start he has made, then 
this old world has a dreary out- 
look, 


Hardwood Manufacturers 
Dissolve Association 


Dissolution of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association ard 
the creation of a new agency to per- 
form its vital operations, to avoid the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, was uhani- 
mously voted at a meeting of manufac- 
turers held in Louisville, Ky.. last week. 
The new plan will be submitted to 
Attorney General Daugherty and repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce for opinions as to its legality. 

It is proposed that the new organiza- 
tion be known as the American Hard 
wood Institute. It will be a private cor- 
poration, capitalized at $100,000 to be 
subscribed to by at least 150 manufac- 
turers with a minimum production of 
50,000,000 feet of lumber. The services 
of the institute in gathering trade statis- 
tics will be sold to anyone who wishes 
to buy. 


Heads Advertisers’ Service of 
Chicago Printer 


Edson B. Cooke, formerly of the sales 
and merchandising staff of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed 
Seester of advertisers’ service of the 

- Donnelley & Sons Company, Chi- 
a. "printer. E. W. Smith, who has 
been with the Chicago Tribune: D. C. 
Faulkner, who has been with the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, and H. 


have joined the Donnelley sales staff. 


Cleveland Advertising Agency 
Incorporates 


The advertising ik agency business con- 

ducted by Lee onnelley at Cleve- 

land has been Fa. to a corporation 

under the name of the Lee FE. Don 

nelley Co. Associated with Mr. Don- 

oolley are Oliver M. Byerly and Charles 
tutliff. 


J. A. Klein Joins “Forbes” 

A. Klein, formerly with Frank 
Kiernan & Co. and The Magazine of 
Wall Street, is now associated with 
Forbes’ Magazine as sales promotion 
manager. 


Filger - 
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Defining Furniture Term 


At the meeting of the National C 
cil of Furniture Associations, hek 
High Point, N. C., certain specific trad 
names, or trade suggestions, were 
sidered, and these are to be subm 'ted 
to the various associations subordinat 
to the National Council for the appr.y 
of the membership. 

In the definitions which follow, 
word “mahogany” is simply used fo 
illustration; where another wood is used, 
its name is substitute for mahog» ny: 

“Solid Mahogany — Furniture desig 
nated as solid mahogany shall hav 
exposed surfaces of solid wood of th 
kind designated. 

“Mahogany—Furniture designate as 
mahogany shall have all exposed 
faces, both solid parts and plywood. oj 
the kind of wood designated, 

“Combination, Mahogany — Furniture 
designated as combination mahogany shall 
have all exposed surfaces of mahogany 
solid or plywood, in combination with 
gum, birch or suitable wood. 

“Mahogany Finish—Furniture desig 
nated as mahogany finish shall be malig 
any finish on gum, birch or any other 
suitable wood. 

“Where other woods are used, the 
name of this wood is to be substituted 
for that of mahogany in the definition 

“The term ‘exposed surfaces’ a 
mean those parts of a piece of furn 
ture which are exposed to view whien 
the piece is placed in the generall 
accepted position for use in the home. 


Critchfield’s New Accounts 


The Otis Elevator Co., Chicago; the 
Torberts Academy of Practical Motor 
ing, Minneapolis; the Field Ooo | Co., 
Owensboro, Ky., and the Pollack Stogie 
Co., Pittsburgh, have placed oe ad 
vertising accounts with Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago. 

Ray Arnold, C J. Brosemer and R. C 
Scrymiger have been transferred f 
the Critchfield office at Minneapolis t 
the Chicago office. 


Auerbach to Join Manhattan 
Shirt Co, 


Auerbach has resigned as 
sales manager of the Western Knitting 


Malcolm C. 


Mills.. Inc., Rochester, Mich. A fte 
March 27 he will be associated in a: 
executive capacity with the Manhattar 
Shirt Company, New York. 


A. J. Colgan Joins “Columbia” 


A. J. Colgan, until recently on the 
advertising staff of the Philadelphi 
Record, has joined the advertising staf 
as a New York City representative o/ 
Columbia, published by the Knights of 
Columbus, 


Junior Club in Philadelphia 


The Advertising Crafts Club, fos‘ered 
by the Poor Richard Club, has leer 
organized in Philadelphia. The orga:.iz 
tion membership comprises young we 
engaged in the advertising business 
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The Stores Know the Power of 


VOGUE 


What makes the shrewd merchants of the 
United States spend thousands of dollars 
every year for subscriptions to Vogue? 
Because they know from experience that 
today’s fashions in Vogue are tomorrow’s 
clothes for their “limousine trade.” 


Go into the offices of their department 
heads and buyers and you will find the 
last Vogue on their desks. Go further, into 
the workrooms, and you will find pages 
from the last Vogue pinned down on the 
cutting-out tables. Not one, but many 
copies of Vogue are needed in every store 
with a fashion reputation. 


For instance, Carson Pirie Scott take 26 copies— 
L. P. Hollander use 46—Stein & Blaine subscribe to 
16—Marshall Field & Company get 22—Franklin 
Simon need 15—Halle Bros. 23 — Jordan Marsh 11 — 
Bergdorf Goodman 15—and so on in thousands of 
stores and fine shops from Maine to California. 


It is because Vogue is the last word to the 
smart woman and the retailer who serves 
her that makes it a powerful advertising 
medium for high-grade merchandise. 


VOGUE 


One of the Nast Group 


VANITY FAIR : VOGUE : HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Whenawoman’smaga- 
zine sets out to build 
circulation, what does 
it do? 


It buys more fiction! 





When a man’s maga- 
zine sets out to im- 
prove’ its standing 
with its readers, what 
does it do? 


It buys more fiction! 





When a_ non-fiction 
magazine sets out to 
increase its circula- 
tion, what does it do? 


It gives away fiction! 





These are incontrovertible facts. They 
prove that fiction is the road to the heart 
and mind of ‘the world. 
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Now here are 
eleven magazines 
that are all fiction a 


When you have absorbed that fact you 
cease to wonder why the American 
people last year paid $10,735,000 for 
subscriptions to the All-Fiction Field. 
You cease to wonder over the success 
which advertising in this group of maga- 
zines has brought to so many skilful 


merchandisers. 


We have just completed a sur- 
vey of this field and wish to lay 
before you the facts “Testing 
Magazine Influence and Ad- 
vertising Value.” May we? A 
postcard request will get action. 





The 
ALL-FICTION FIELD 


oo The field of 
280 Broadway, N. Y. City Greatest We 
115? Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market, 240,000 


The Joplin territory is large, well defined and an ex- 
ceptionally profitable merchandising unit. 


The fact that the city of Joplin proper has only 30,000 
population throws some folk off the track. As a matter 
of fact the demonstrable territorial unit includes 240,000 
people within a 3934 mile average trading radius. This 
includes the corners of four states—Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

Joplin is the hub. The many hard surface roads, seven 
railroads and two interurban electrics are the spokes. 
Prosperous farmers, fruit growers, miners and others 
complete the wheel. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 22,204 


Average for 6 months ending September 30, 1921 
Line rate 8c flat. Mornings except Monday 


The daily, never failing delivery service of the Joplin 
Morning Globe parallels to some extent the opportunities 
for delivery of merchandise. 

The wholesale houses and transportation facilities are 
so good that a manufacturer can merchandise this com- 
pact unit at minimum of expense. 

Likewise he can economize on advertising because the 
coverage of the Joplin Globe is so complete. Just check 
the A. B. C. circulation figures against the census for your 
own satisfaction. 

The Globe is really more than simply a daily newspaper. 
The lead and zinc miners and operators look to its 
Mining Page as authority for market news, and the 
farmers know that the Globe’s Farming Page is run 
by a dirt farmer. 


Representatives 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 

New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 





How Can an Engineering Product 
Be Introduced P 


It Is a Hard Task, But Persistency and Strategy Will Win 


Frank Motor Propucts Corp., 
Ricumonp Hitt, N. Y., 

Feb. 21, 1922. 

tor of Printers’ Ink: 

lere’s a sales problem perhaps you or 
e of your readers can help out on. 
\ manufacturer makes piston rings 
automobile and motor builders for 


ial equipment. 
The article is not bought without 
ig given a laboratory and some- 
es a road test. The engineering 
artment may become interested by 
arguments on the merit of the 
article and consents to test them. 
fhe rings are made up special at 
le expense in accordance with spe- 
cial dimensions, The rings are sent 
und weeks and months elapse before a 
test is made, either because of pres- 


sure on other items in the experimental 
department or because of limited size 
of that department due to new economy 


ds. 

In some firms the purchasing depart- 
ment passes on the price before the 
quality of the article is considered or 
before honoring requisition from engi- 

rs for testing samples. 

here are not more than 100 pros- 
most of whom are segregated in 
» West and a salesman could call on 
all of them in three weeks or less. 
Considering that the article has to be 
tested and perhaps take its turn in the 
laboratory, it is almost useless for a 
salesman to make calls so frequently 
1s to possibly become annoying. 

How should a salesman of this kind 
e compensated and his services utilized, 
and what could be done with the rest 

his time? Those who are already 
sers require very little following up. 

nsidering the time he could put in, 

straight salary would hardly be a 

od investment for the employer and 
compensating him on a commission basis 

not appear attractive due to the 

: elapsing between becoming inter- 

d and buying. : 

ompetition compels a close price 
which will not permit of a large per- 

tage for selling. An order might 
obtained from an average. prospect 
possibly a year’s supply in monthly 
ments, totaling between $6,000 and 
000, while another handicap is the 
t-time operation of some prospects 
the fact that some are still working 
nventories, 
me prospects have shied at the 
regardless of the trifling advance 
their present cost, and these have 
offered by mail the most liberal 
sitions to show the superiority, 
as 10,000 rings at whatever price 
thought fair, with an agreement 
he rest of their requirements should 
show up to the quality claimed. 
hers have been offered 500 or more 
s to try out in a day’s run to cir- 


pect 
pects, 
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cumvent the delay of laboratory testing, 
but still the situation remains “frozen.” 

“Tests not completed,” “Sufficient to 
do us for months,” “Will not make any 
tests at this time,” continue with other 
excuses to be offer 

What is the solution? Would a 
salesman pay, and could results be 
obtained by his “hounding” engineers 
and purchasing agents to get the test 
made quicker? Could appeals be made 
to higher executives that economy would 
result from the use of the article and 
thus bring pressure for quicker action 
on the other departments? 

Many other questions will no doubt 
suggest themselves to yourself and 
readers who may have a similar problem 
due to the character of the merchan- 
dise, hence any suggestions for “‘start- 
ing something” will be appreciated. 

L. B. Mrtier, 


Vice-President. 


R. MILLER puts up a most 

interesting problem to us. 
But it is one that cannot be an- 
swered offhand. To give Mr. 
Miller a complete, authoritative 
answer to his letter would take 
several weeks of the hardest sort 
of work and the most intimate 
investigation of his business and 
the market that he is assaying. 
Not being able to give the inquiry 
this much time, we have done the 
next best thing. We have showed 
Mr. Miller’s letter to four men 
who are recognized authorities in 
the marketing of automobile acces- 
sories. Each of these men has 
given us a detailed reply. We 
are reproducing them herewith 
in part. Some of them talk rather 
frankly, and naturally they would 
not want their names involved in 
this discussion. For this reason 
we are not publicly disclosing the 
identity of the writers. Their 
etters, however, are on file in our 
office and may be seen by Mr. 
Miller or any other interested 
person, 

The first letter is from a well- 
known manufacturer, who sells at 
least one of his products to the 
automobile trade. He says: 

“This gentleman assumes that 
he has a piston ring equal or 
superior to those already on the 
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The automotive en- 
gineers will assume nothing of 
the kind. The difference between 
piston rings of known standards 
is very slight, in spite of the 
frenzied claims of advertising. It 
looks to me as if the fundamental 
weakness in this situation is the 
fact that from the evidence before 
us these piston rings are very 
much like all other rings, which 
would boil the whole proposition 
down to a matter of price, and 
nothing else. If Mr. Miller has 
an outstanding claim he will do 
well to make an appeal pronto. 
Otherwise he simply has got to 
be a price-fighter and under the 
control of purchasing and produc- 
tion methods, 

“Tt is impractical even to con- 
sider a salesman for this line, 
which renders all discussion of 
whether he should be paid on 
commission or a salary, purely 
academic. It is no job for a 
salesman. If there is anybody in 


market. 


the Frank Motor Products Corp. 
on the regular payroll who knows 


how to sell gocds it is his job to 
handle this item on the company’s 
time, and at the company’s ex- 
pense and as a part of his reg- 
ular work, 

“We have had the same situa- 
tion face us, namely, of getting 
automotive engineers to examine 
our product. But the answer is 
so very simple that people over- 
look it—whether you have goods 
at lower prices than they are now 
buying, or you have goods that 
are better than they are now buy- 
ing. Once those features are 
demonstrated, nature must take 
its course. 

“If they are better, that bet- 
terness can be shown on paper 
with a reasonable degree of math- 
ematical precision. We undertake 
to show from past performances, 
for instance, wherein our product 
is better. We evidence this by 
document. No argument there. If 
it’s price, then the aid of the 
purchasing department can _ be 
secured to punch up the engineers. 
If it’s quality, it’s purely an en- 
gineering proposition with the 
task of keeping the purchasing 
department on friendly terms. 
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Friendship is a valuable elem 
and should not be_ overlook 
Most of the trouble comes in 
product. 

“A manufacturer decides he 
make something, and goes 
does it before he has tested 
his market.” 


EXPERIENCE TESTIFIES 


The next letter is from onc 
the country’s most successftl n 
chandising men. He has 
piston ring to his credit. He si 
up Mr. Miller’s problem in 
fashion: 

“Mr. Miller’s request for ini 
mation amounts to formulating 
complete merchandising sales p! 
worked out to minute details. 

“Mr. Miller shows 
information with respect to 
organization of automobile c« 
panies. Automobile companies 
not conducting laboratories 
the purpose of carrying on 
discriminate tests of the differ 
ideas that those who hang on 
fringe of automobile activit 
have in their 
require a laboratory as big as 
Ford plant to carry on such 
tivities. 

“It is a fundamental princi 
in this, and in any other merch 
dising proposition, that the n 
who makes an article 
self determine the grade 
quality of the demand that he « 
interest, and then by salesmans 
and advertising persistently 
plied ultimately force his prod 
on the attention of his prospe 

“It is perfectly true, as 
Miller suggests, that there 
more than 100 prospects—th« 
fore a salesman can go around: 
‘see’ them im three weeks or | 
but Mr. Miller forgets that sell 


piston rings to an engineer expect 


is a great deal different from s 
ing piston rings to a garage m 
The garage man uses one set, 

if they fall down, he is throu 


but an engineer proving a pist 


ring may put the entire product 


of his plant for a month or mor 


on the bum, The consequencc 
that the engineer is coy and h 
to please, and it is very diffi 


to get him to make any chang 


very littl 


must hin 


minds. It would 


a 
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Reader Interest in 
the Textile Industry 








When II111 trained men and women give 
their undivided attention to gathering, to editing, 
and to publishing the news of a single industry, 
the results are certain to command attention. 


Back of the FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS are: 
In the head office, 


Editors 

Reporters 

Copy Readers 

Rewrite Men 

Telegraphers 

Buyers’ Arrival Department 
Fashion Writers 
Cartoonists 

Fashion Artists 

Business Department 
‘Advertising Department 
Composing and Press Room 
Circulation Department 
Mail and Delivery 
Miscellaneous Employees 


Branch office representatives and correspon- 
dents (in textile centers all over the 
world) 


Total 


Size, scope, and specialization assure reader interest 
for the FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS in the tex- 
tile, clothing, and ailied industries. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


WoMEN’s WEAR Datty News Recorp 
(Afternoon) (Morning) 


MEN’s WEAR AND THE Cuicaco APPAREL GAZETTE 


(Semi-Monthiy Magazines) 


FaircHILD’s BULLETIN | FatrcHtLp’s Directories 
(Weekly) 
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from accepted routine that is 
proving right. 

“No matter how much some- 
body else may think he has an 
improvement on the regular equip- 
ment—this calls for persistent 
salesmanship. 

“IT know of one case where it 
required one hundred and seven- 
teen calls on the engineer before 
the goods were finally put in test 
for equipment, and then it took 
thirty-two more calls before the 
proposition was finally accepted. 

“In short, Mr. Miller ought to 
put a man out in Detroit, which 
is the centre of the automobile 
industry, keep him there and com- 
pensate him on a basis of a salary 
and a commission, 

“The alternative of this, of 
course, is the selection of manu- 
facturers’ agents, of whom there 
are a number in Detroit, who will 
work on a small guarantee or none 
at all, but they will require, in the 
latter case, a very low price, on 
top of which, they can develop 
their own selling price.” 

The next letter is. from a 
general manager of the automobile 
accessory branch of a large manu- 
facturing company. He declares: 
CAN’T BE WON IN A 
HURRY 


CUSTOMERS 


“Your correspondent has pre- 
sented you with a very interesting 
problem, but I cannot see how he 
can with such meager information 
ask you to lay out practically an 


entire selling plan. The following 
are a few thoughts at random 
that I trust will be of some 
assistance to you in answering his 
query. 

“In reading over the letter, the 
outstanding fallacy is that Mr. 
Miller believes that a salesman can 
cover one hundred prospects when 
selling an engineering specialty 
such as a piston ring, in three 
weeks. In selling an engineering 
specialty, it is in most cases not a 
problem of selling one man but 
the whole organization, sometimes 
from office boy to president and 
that he cannot do at the rate of 
six a day. In addition to this, one 
of the fundamentals of our selling, 
and it should be in the selling of 
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piston rings, is to keep the cus 
tomer sold. Users should be fol- 
lowed up, for competitors 
everlastingly on the job and y 
get a chance at the business if y« 
correspondent does not rence 
exactly the proper service or if 
when a controversy arises, it is 1 
settled to the entire satisfaction 
his customer. Service in these 
days is certainly becoming a more 
and more important factor in se'l- 
ing, and although the cost ther: 
may at times seem high, it is ; 
good investment in the long ru 

“As before stated, Mr. Mil 
has given you a problem that 
will take weeks and possi! |) 
months to work out in an efficient 
manner and in addition has not 
given you a number of important 
factors that would determine thx 
method of selling or the method 
of compensation for his salesman 
who, incidentally I might mention 
here, should be an engineer. If 
Mr. Miller had given you the fol- 
lowing, together with the entire 
details in connection with his 
proposition, it would be possible 
to give him a more intelligent reply: 

“What is his present volume? 

“What volume can he reasonall) 
expect to get in the next eighteen 
months ? 

“What size budget can be set 
aside to distribute for the next 
eighteen months? 

“What are the selling methocls 
of his competitors ? 

“Why does he want to sell manu 
facturers and not the consumer 
through the jobber and retailer 

“Does he intend to advertise? 

“T could go on with a number 
of others, but the above will giv 
you an idea as to what I think 
would be the more important 
questions on a proposition of this 
kind. If the above questions wer 
answered in such a manner as 
make the problem of selling a pi- 
ton ring in such a highly comp« 
tive field seem feasible, the method 
of compensation for the sales eng! 
neer could be readily determined 
Without such answers, it is possible 
to make only a rough guess. My 
guess would be that there shou!d 
be at least two sales engineers to 
cover the hundred prospects, wiio 
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‘THEIR patronage breaks or makes a restaurant; 
their favor kills or launches a style; their choice— 
of a fashion, a fabric or a motor car—influences 
the choice of thousands of other people. And it 
is for them—the social leaders in every com- 
munity—that, essentially, and in every detail, 
Harper’s Bazar is published. 


Harpers Basar 
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As Friend 


E most powerful of all tli The 
orces that play upon a manbrest 
preferences and prejudices is$tv e1 
the force of friendliness. Thi 





The casual sponsorship of hat n 
’ friend for a cigar may estalhyt th 
lish a life-long habit, as easif} wo 
as the carelessly droppe§ay f 
innuendo may blight the bu@ache: 
ding sale of a high-priced motor car. fh4s8 t 





And advertising has especial conceg the 
with these same delicate but tremendog the 
forces. Favor is the stuff in which it deal \]] ¢ 


For your advertisement, even in fiend | 
magazine of a million circulation, cann@t!on: 
make a million sales. But it may a 
should make a million friends—a milli@ 
influences at work for the sale of yog (C' 
goods. Rate 

Q)- 

Think, then, of the mighty new fof” 
of friendliness at your command in tl TI 
great new Elks Magazine! 


Here is friendliness at flood-tide—t! 
vital expression for the friendship th 
binds 850,000 men with a common tie. 
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‘Their friendliness, their proprietary in- 
best in the new magazine, will flow over 
to every advertising page. 


This is your invitation to be among 
1at number of alert advertisers who will 
it the mighty force of Elks friendliness 
asi} work behind their products—all the 
ay from the time your merchandise 
aches the stores in every one of the 


#48 towns where Elks have their lodges, 

) the time it enters the welcoming doors 
the individual member-reader. 

All across the country, friend will greet 

iend when the first issue of this mighty 
utional medium appears in June. 


Facts for Advertisers 


Circulation: 850,000 guaranteed. 
Rate: $2,000 the page. 
Size of type page: 74x1034—456 lines: 


The ELKS MAGAZINE 


50 East 42nd St., New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Archer King, Inc., Peoples Gas Building 
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should- work on a salary plus a 
bonus basis on either volume or a 
combination of volume and ex- 
penses. 

“Whether Mr. Miller should 
offer a number of rings gratis or 
should offer his rings at a low 
price to get a start is entirely a 
selling problem with each indi- 
vidual automobile manufacturer. 
In one case he may find it necessary 
to give something away and in 
another he may not. Our expe- 
rience has been that the best way 
to get a trial started is to sell the 
samples so that the customer has 
an investment on which it can be 
pointed out he should receive a 
return.” 

And this last letter is from the 
vice-president of one of the largest 
wholesale houses in this country. 
His reply is not particularly 
propos of Mr. Miller’s inquiry, 
but it is worth reproducing because 
of the information it gives about 
getting a product started in the 
retail field. 

“T believe just now is a bad time 
for your manufacturer to push the 
problem that he speaks of. If he 
will wait, say, a month or six 
weeks until spring business opens 
up, and it is going to open up with 
spring weather and show an im- 
provement on the present situation, 
I think he will find it an easier job. 

“It appears to me to be a matter 
of introducing a new article. If 
so, there is no shirking the cost 
of introduction. I have known 
similar situations solved after the 
following fashion: 

“A salesman who is _pre- 
eminently a diplomat and a good 
mixer and knows how to handle 
men, goes to the town where the 
item is to be introduced. He uses 
his personal influence with the 
manufacturer to hurry the intro- 
duction of it and the tests-of it, 
and can probably get it done in a 
short time. Then, in order to get 
the thing started, he advertises the 
article at the expense of the con- 
cern in the local newspaper and 
says it can be had at such and such 
a place—that is, at the store of 
the man who is testing the article 
and whom he wants to sell. 

“Or, if he is the right kind of a 
salesman he will get some tests 
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made himself so far as~his time 
permits. The real test, and the 
most convincing test, with the 
average dealer, is a test in use 
rather than a laboratory test. Two 
or three tests of that kind—say a 
day’s run—are better talking points 
than any laboratory test. The aver- 
age dealer, wholesale or retail, in 
a matter of this kind reminds me 
of the story of the father who 
told his little son that the stork 
had just brought him, the boy, a 
little sister, and didn’t he want to 
see her? The boy replied, ‘No, I 
want to see the stork.’ 

“Laboratory tests do not mean 
much to the average business man 
as compared to actual tests in 
actual operation. The latter, after 
all, is the real stuff. If the seller 
of an article can show it has had 
a real test and has the dope with 
him to prove this, it is likely to be 
almost as good in its effect on the 
dealer who is buying as if he had 
the test made himself.” 


Chicago Great Western Will 
Publish Magazine 


The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company, Chicago, has_ established 
“The Great Western Magazine,” a 
monthly, for its employees. It will be 
on all Great Western trains and news- 
stands in addition to being sent to the 
railroad’s employees. H, P. Riccadonna 
is business manager. 


Mertz Agency Will Handle 
Marion Account 


The Rutenber Electric Company, 
Marion, Ind., manufacturer of Marion 
electric heating and cooking appliances, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the fouls H. Mertz Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. A national magazine cam 
paign is being planned. 


Appointment for Cole & Freer 


Cole & Freer, publishers’ represen. 
tatives, Chicago, have been appointed 
Western advertising representatives of 
Our World and Foreign Fiction, publi 
cations of the Houston Publishing 
Company, New York. 


Richard J. Sloman an Agency 
Officer 


Richard J. Sloman, who has been 
associated for several years with the 
Century Advertising Sefvice, Inc., New 
York, has been elected vice- president of 
that organization and will direct its sales 























How to 


read 
advertisements 

















OU can’t read all the 
advertisements you see. 


But there are some you can 


profit by reading. A few 


simple rules may help you to 


select the right ones: 


1. Read only advertisements 
that interest you. If an 
advertisement does not tell 
you something that you are 
better off for knowing, turn 
to one that does. There are 
plenty of them. 

. Do not believe anything that 
does not sound true. The 
best merchandise and the best 
bargains are usually described 


in temperate language. 




















3. Do not read any advertise- 


ment that is hard to under- 
stand. If a man cannot de- 
scribe his goods or service in 
simple language, he should 


hire someone who can. 


. Read occasionally an adver- 
tisement of something that 
you think you know all about. 
It’s often possible to get a 
new idea from an old adver- 


tiser. 


. Read all the advertisements 
you see that talk to you in 
terms of your needs. Then if 
you buy the article you can 


be sure you needed it. 




















6. Don’t worry about whether 
the advertising pays the ad- 


vertiser or not. If advertis- 


ing didn’t pay, the advertisers 


would have all quit long ago. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 


like to receive copies, wrice us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising 


10 State Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Bupe. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 























Old Man Specific and Specifications 


here Is a Vast Difference between Copy Phrased in Specific Terms and 
a Mere Catalogue of Technical Virtues 


By P. K. Marsh 


* YAY before yesterday a friend 
*F of mine handed me an open 
agazine, indicated an advertise- 
ent and blandly commented— 
There’s an ad you'll approve— 
:at’s Old Man Specific, all right.” 
| read the copy expectantly— 

d winced. 

If there are many more like my 

iend, I’m almost sorry I spon- 

red the old fellow. 

The copy in question had the 
soul-stirring appeal of a city or- 
dinance. It was replete with all 
the red-blooded human interest of 
your school geography’s. descrip- 
tion of a city—“Buffalo has grown 
to be a large city because it has 
a fine harbor on Lake Erie, is at 
one end of the Erie Canal and is 
an important railroad centre. 
Great quantities of Western prod- 


ucts pass through Buffalo. Its 
principal manufactures are lumber 


and flour. Meat-packing is here 
an extensive industry.” (Now, of 
course, you have a graphic and 
vivid mental picture of Buffalo.) 
In other words, the copy sub- 
mitted by my friend was crammed 
with very specific specifications— 
plenty of them—but it wasn’t 
advertising. My friend brutally 
slandered Old Man Specific. The 
id man never uttered a single 
rd in praise of the encyclo- 
edia as sales-making literature. 
Specifications aren’t salesmanship. 
Advertising can be powerfully 
pecific, yet barely mention a sin- 
specification of the commodity 
ommended. 
Indestructo Trunks, for exam- 
l’, in describing Model Z, men- 
“square corners with angle 
el edges” and go no farther 
Specifications than that. How- 
r, the advertisement promptly 
oduces generously specific 
s-arguments by telling of a 
that disclosed that a 
lel Z, packed with 400 pounds 
ead and rags, could be pun- 
1 by 1,822° fifteen-foot falls 


before its rivets would loosen; 
1,822; 15; 400—these are specific 
arguments. ‘ 

Glancing through the same 
magazine affords two other use- 
ful illustrations of this distinction. 

The construction of a Ditto and 
how it operates are specifications. 
I can study the Ditto advertise- 
ment in the magazine before me 
from headline to coupon and find 
such negative specifications as 
“No type to set—no carbon paper 
to pack—no stencil to cut,” but 
nothing more of that nature. I 
am left, however, with the de- 
cidedly impressive specific infor- 
mation that The Wolff Manufac- 
turing Company saves 9.41 cents 
per order, an economy sufficient to 
pay back the cost of its Ditto 
every fifteen days—a statement that 
leads me to pause and wonder if 
there isn’t some application for a 
Ditto in the work around my own 
office. 


GOOD AS SPECIFICATIONS, BUT— 


Consider from another angle 
this distinction between the spe- 
cific and specifications. 

Do you buy anything primarily 
for what it is—or do you buy it 
for the satisfaction, protection, 
pleasure or profit it will afford 
you? 

In other words, are specifica- 
tions ever more than means-to-an- 
end? Have they any appeal be- 
yond that of the performance they 
imply to the experienced buyer? 

What applies to you applies 
equally to the individuals who 
make up your market. Unless 
they are experts on the particular 
commodity or service you offer, 
specifications, per se, do not carry 
maximum meaning to them. There 
is the germ of a rule for copy 
preparation in that fact. 

Take my own case, for one ex- 
ample. Over a period of years 
I have owned and operated six 
automobiles. A hasty judgment 
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might, therefore, assume that a 
motor-car manufacturer could 
safely base a sales-solicitation to 
me wholly on mechanical and en- 
gineering details—that is to say, 
on specifications—and rely upon 
my. motoring experience to appre- 
ciate their importance. I will- 
ingly admit that if his represen- 
tative mentioned only parts whose 
trade-names are familiar to me, it 
would measurably help him to es- 
tablish himself in my confidence. 
Nevertheless, unless he translated 
his mechanics into terms of spe- 
cific durability and trouble-avoid- 
ance, he would still be laps ahead 
of my comprehension and interest. 
Without the latter precaution 
his parts-list would impress me 
favorably exactly in proportion to 
the amount of specific example 
published by his parts-makers in 
their advertising. (En passant, 
may I mildly inquire why automo- 
bile manufacturers and parts- 
makers so rarely print anything 
that falls in that happy middle 
ground between barren specifica- 
tions and equally barren guff? 
One major group apparently as- 
sumes that I possess the oily- 
handed automotive lore of a 
garage-man. The other seems con- 
fident that I will gladly surrender 
my pursestrings under the on- 
slaught of a three-inch-high name- 
slug and sixty slippery words of 
generality.) 

Salesmen don’t act that way— 
at least, they don’t get much of 
my time if they persist in spouting 
spread-eagle generalities or insist 
upon reciting mere specifications 
unsupported by convincing ex- 
planations. When details are 
being talked, it’s the why I want, 
not the what. 

The less I am _ required to 
master the intricacies of your 
specialty in the effort to assure 
myself that I will get full value 
for my dollar, the better pleased 
I am. I’m busy—and I’m also 
normally lazy outside of my own 
vocation and avocations. Hence 
you won’t find me eager to make 
myself letter-perfect in the line 
in which you specialize simply in 
order to buy intelligently. Your 
competitor will have my order on 
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the basis of established confidenc 


in expected performance, whi 
you .are still belaboring me wit 
specifications phrased for the e> 
pert or for your competitor 
engineers. 

Roughly speaking, the bulk « 
copy material in the normal adve 
tisement may be analyzed int 
three parts: (1) Specification 
(2) generalities, (3) specific i: 
formation. (This analysis is o 
viously incomplete since it pu: 
posely ignores all accessory coy 
such as inquiry-coaxing materia 
lists of products, “beware of im 
tation” warnings, “on sale every 
where” references and _ simila 
addenda, but it includes the thré 
types of material which, almost « 
necessity, are represented in vir 
tually every advertisement.) 


GOOD OLD SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


Under specifications are ii 
cluded all descriptions of appear 
ance, material, workmanship, us 
and price. Under _ generalitics 
must be grouped all statements o1 
claims that apply equally to 
competitive commodities, all “at 
mosphere” paragraphs, and a 
unsupported claims of individual 
excellence. (That last is a bitter 
embargo to apply to some pet 
phrasing of high enthusiasm, but 
your unexcitable reader will apply 
it unconsciously whether or not 
you accept its brutality.) Finally, 
under specific information, comes 
whatever material there is in 
your advertisement that gives me, 
your reader, a conviction that 
your particular and _ individual 
commodity or service offers ‘as- 
surance of some selfish value not 
certainly to be attained elsewhere. 

From the copy writer’s point of 
view the specific information is 
wholly “you-material.” It includes 
only those definite statements 
that defy discounting and hence, 
by their exact phrasing and dis- 
tinctive content, individualize the 
advertiser to the reader. 

To say that Vevo Varnish “gives 
a gloss finish for floors” is a 
specification. To say that “Vevo 


1! 











Varnish gives your floors a r ch 
gloss that will endure for years 
is a generality. To elaborate the 
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Over 


500,000 


The circulation of the 
Saturday Evening Amer- 
ican is now well over 


500,000, at 5c. a copy. 


The responsiveness of this 
vast reader audience is 
demonstrated every week 
to a constantly growing 
group of color and black 
and white advertisers. 


A few back cover pages in 
four colors are still avail- 


able. Price $2,000. 





EVENING 
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latter into “Vevo Varnish is se- 
lected by institutions where floor 
varnish must give enduring ser- 
vice” does not change its classifi- 
cation—it still remains a gener- 
ality. 

When you say, however, that 
“Visible evidence of Vevo en- 
durance is the rich gloss finish 
still possessed by the Vevo Var- 
nish applied in 19— to the busy 
corridors of* the library of the 
Iowana State College for Women,” 
then you have attained the spe- 
cific—a definite fact has converted 
the dry specification and the mere 
claim of quality into a credible 
and convincing reason for buying. 

Every varnish maker makes 
floor varnish—scores can (and 
do) claim the utmost in quality 
for their products yet fail piti- 
fully in inducing me to make the 
slightest effort to prevent sub- 
stitution at the corner store. How- 
ever, it is conceivable that such 
flat facts as the final “Vevo” ef- 
fort might induce the Marsh 
family to “insist on Vevo” and 
thus achieve the millenium of ad- 
vertising. Where specifications 
and generalities spend their force 
in producing only consumer ac- 
ceptance, the specific can go far 
toward attaining consumer de- 
mand. The varnish parable ap- 
plies with equal force to shoes and 
ships and sealing wax. 

By this time I think no one can 
misunderstand why my friend’s 
misconception of the meaning of 
Old Man Specific’s preachment 
both disappointed me and impelled 
me to his defense. O. M. S. was 
never intended to coax advertis- 
ing into the verbiage proper and 
necessary to a catalogue. On the 
contrary, many a catalogue could 
be profitably rewritten under the 
tutelage of Old Man Specific and 
made to produce, when sent out 
unaided and alone, a far higher 
quota of sales. 

Perhaps the crux of the situa- 
tion can best be summarized thus. 
When your audience is made up 
of acknowledged experts on your 
proposition, individually capable 
of an accurate analysis of the 
comparative merits of competitive 
offerings simply by studying and 
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comparing detailed specificatic.: 
then, if you wish (and if your 
offering will stand the test), 
dulge in specifications to yi 
heart’s content. As long as t 
remain only partial masters 
your specialty, however, call 
Old Man Specific to trans! 
your specifications  intellige: tly 
into graphic terms of the | 
formance your prospects can 
pect. 

And don’t ever get so s 
centred on your own proposii 
that you imagine it so engrossin.:ly 
interesting to your potential buy 
ers that they are investing th 
spare time to master all its jius- 
cinating details. They have ot 
fish to fry. 

To their benighted mentali 
the vital thing in life is differen- 
tial grease or hair-nets or straig)t- 
ening teeth or canned asparagu: 
or hog prices or whatever it is 
that pays their rent. 

That’s an awful shame but it’s 
true, 


New Moth Bag Advertiser 


The Lewy Chemical Company, New 
York, maker of a_ side-opening moth- 
proof bag for clothing, will advertise 
in rotagravure sections of newspapers 
in New York and New England, in 
women’s magazines and in trade pub- 
lications. 

The account is being handled by the 
Philip Ritter Co., Inc., New York. 


L. P. Lessard with H. W. 
Roos Co. 


L. P. Lessard, formerly 
general sales manager of the J 
Smith Co., Milwaukee, is now district 
manager of the Chicago territory for 
the H. W. Roos Co., Cincinnati, con- 
crete form specialists. 


New 


assistant 


Fountain Pen Has 
Metal Cartridge 


The John Hancock fountain pen, 
which, as reported in Printers’ Inx of 
March 9, is to be advertised in news- 
papers, will use a metal cartridge of 
liquid ink, and not a glass tube, as 
that report stated. 


Washing Machine Account for 
Carr & Columbia 


The Home Devices Corporation, New 


York, manufacturer of washing ma 

chines, has placed its advertising in ‘he 

pends of Carr & Columbia, Inc., New 
ork. 
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Auto Show Advertising | 
February 5, 1922 | 


GRAND TOTAL AUTOMOBILE 
SHOW ADVERTISING 


LOCAL, NATIONAL AND WANT ADS 
Jourmal. .....- O3,912 
Tribune ...... 72,688 





Journal leads second paper 
12,824 lines 


In 1920, Journal led second paper, 
138,435 lines 


In 1921, Journal led second paper, 
119,960 lines 


in total ‘Automotive Display Advertising 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New Yor’, Chicago, gs 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, I: 
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A Plentiful Supply 
At Special Val 
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Globe-Bemocrat 
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The Special Week 


a Success in 
ST. LOUIS 


See how the Globe-Democrat took the 
initiative in promulgating CANNED 
FOODS WEEK—March 1-8. 


—Devoted its regular advertising space 
on the front fenders of St. Louis street 
cars; ....announced the week in its own 
columns; ....wrote letters to the retail 
trade in St. Louis; carried the advertising 
of jobbers and dealers; ....and—made 
this week a “Harvest Time for House- 
wives.” 





The consumers bought goods by the 
ozen and the case. Retailers, swamped 
i , were forced to hire ad- 


tion to trade-marked food pro 

Louis will be interested in your 
play.... St. Louis will look to the Globe- 
Democrat for your announcements. 


For the Globe-Democrat will take the 
initiative in making this .show, too, a 
success. 


Democrat 
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All Cards 
on the Table 


N O secrets to hide, no promises to undo 
in this matter of cooperation with ad- 
vertisers. Here is just how the five 
papers of the Connecticut Combina- 
tion will help: 

1. Introducé salesmen to trade. 

2. Furnish salesmen with route list of dealers. 
3. Circularize trade by letter or broadside. 

4. Secure window displays. 

5. Check up on sales. 


Everything—you see—except actual selling. 
Your salesmen do that! 


The only test of such service is trying it. 
Why not plan a test campaign today in the 
Combination, comprising the 


HARTFORD COURANT NEW LONDON DAY 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN MERIDEN RECORD 


ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
World Bidg. Tremont Bldg. Tribune Bidg. 
New York Boston Chicago 


)22 
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The “Status Quo” of the Proposed 
National Trade-Mark 


-time Throttling of Normal Trade Postponed Consideration, but 
Did Not Dispose of This Question 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


HE movement looking to the 
idoption of a national trade- 
< in this country reached its 
ht during the spring of 1918. 
resentatives of the Department 
‘ommerce and others then ap- 
ed before the Committee on 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
he House of Representatives 
upport of a bill to establish a 
onal trade-mark drafted and 
oved by representatives of the 
artment of Commerce and of 
r interested branches of the 
utive department of the Gov- 
nment. 
this hearing, the Congres- 
ional Committee showed a dis- 
t interest in and sympathy for 
proposal but criticized the 
riicular bill under discussion on 
he ground that it gave too much 
thority to the Secretary of Com- 
rce in the matter of permitting 
denying the use of the mark 
on the further ground that it 
yas most indefinite as to the stand- 
ls to be observed and the re- 
ements to be exacted of the 
1S of the mark. There was 
evident feeling that the mark 
ust serve either as a mere ad- 
tisement of this country—in 
h event its use should be made 
ligatory on all goods made in 
exported from this country 
sardless of character—or else it 
t serve as a mark of quality 
good faith, in which event its 
should be controlled and 
ted to goods of certain quality 
by manufacturers of recog- 
ized integrity. It was agreed, I 
nk, that the latter sort of mark 
the more to be desired, but 
1c nethods of fixing standards of 
qua'ity and integrity and determin- 
what goods and what mer- 
ts came up to these standards 
wer» not made sufficiently clear to 
the Committee to warrant further 
con: ideration of the bill. 


In the meantime, the Federal 
Trade Commission has assumed 
authority of an unlimited char- 
acter over transactions in export 
trade so that already there is 
vested in this body the authority 
to prevent unfair practices in ex- 
port trade. It is true that neither 
the Federal Trade Commission nor 
any other Government body has 
laid down rulcs or regulations that 
will serve as a test of the fairness 
of any given transaction, as for 
instance whether a “case hard- 
ened” file may be sold as a 
“hardened” file or whether 
“Scotch flannel” is a fair designa- 
tion of a flannel that is composed 
of wool and cotton in varying per- 
centages or whether textiles sold 
unmarked as to weight, square 
yards and percentages of ingred- 
ients were unfairly sold. These 
were some of the queries raised at 
the hearing. 

It is also true, however, that 
every piece of legislation that has 
ever been enacted with a view to 
standardizing or regulating the 
quality of articles of trade, and in 
which it has been attempted spe- 
cifically to set forth arbitrary 
standards to govern every case, 
has been a failure in the process 
of administration. The desire of 
legislators to be definite in this 
respect is the chief worry of such 
officials as the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
who are constantly appearing be- 
fore Congressional committees in 
an endeavor to prevent the enact- 
ment of legislation that will pro- 
hibit them from exercising dis- 
cretion in individual cases. It is 
recognized that no two cases under 
the Food and Drugs Act, for in- 
stance, present the same set of 
circumstances, and that a rule to 
be applicable to varying circum- 
stances must be a general prin- 
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ciple rather than a rule of thumb, 
with sufficient discretion left to 
the administrative officer or body 
to prevent unnecessary hardships. 

The main objection raised 
against the use of national trade- 
marks is the fact that they will 
be used on goods of inferior 
quality as well as on goods of 
high quality and may, therefore, 
prejudice rather than enhance the 
reputation of the makers of the 
goods of high quality. This argu- 
ment is hardly tenable, however, 
for the following reasons. In the 
first place, hundreds of our fore- 
most manufacturers today use the 
legend “Made in U. S. A.” on all 
of their products with full knowl- 
edge of the fact that they cannot 
prevent its use by competitors on 
goods of inferior quality and with 
full knowledge of the fact that it 
is used by hundreds of competitors 
on such goods. How can it be 
alleged in the face of this that the 
mere addition of a shield or other 
design to this legend will change 
the whole situation and make it 
necessary for the manufacturers 
of high quality goods to refrain 
from using the arbitrary mark? 
Furthermore, it is not to be ex- 
pected that foreign buyers are suf- 
ficiently naive to believe that every 
product bearing a national trade- 
mark is of the highest quality and 
worthy of the top price for articles 
of that sort merely because it 
bears such mark, any more than 
it could be expected that you or I 
would believe that all automobiles 
marked “Made in Detroit” are of 
the same quality. Nor would the 
mere fact that we should purchase 
an automobile marked “Made in 
Detroit” that didn’t prove satis- 
factory be likely to make us re- 
frain from purchasing any other 
automobile “Made in Detroit.” 

It is not to be expected that the 
use of a national trade-mark 
would necessitate the abandonment 
of a private or maker’s trade-mark 
any more than it is to be expected 
that the appearance of a national 
trade-mark would influence a cus- 
tomer to disregard private or 
* makers’ trade-marks. Foreign 
buyers who want an Eastman or 
Kodak camera will still ask for it 
by one of those names, although 
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if they don’t find it in stock they 
may be apt to ask for “any other 
camera ‘Made in U. S. A.’” in 
which case a national trade-m rk 
will be helpful in preventin 
German or other camera from 
ing passed off as one made | 
and in selling a product of 
country instead of one fror 
competitor country. 

In short, it is difficult for 
to see how, if two things are n 
in the same country and that t 
is known to a prospective pur- 
chaser, the marking of both thi 
to show that fact is likely to |! 
the sales of the article of highe 
quality. 
WOULD PREVENT MISREPRESENTATION 
BY FOREIGN FIRMS 


It should be borne in mind that 
the main reason for proposing a 
device or arbitrary mark for use as 
a national trade-mark instead of a 
mere designation of origin such 
as “Made in U A.” which is 
already used for the purpose, is 
the fact that it is very difficult if 
not impossible to prevent the use 
of the mere legend “Made in 
U. S. A.” in many foreign coun- 
tries on goods not made in this 
country. These mere words can- 
not be considered as a trade-mark 
and are, therefore, refused pro- 
tection under most trade-mark 
laws and must rely for protection 
on laws to prevent unfair com- 
petition of which there are non 
in many countries and whereunder 
suitable remedies are extremely 
difficult to obtain and are often 
unavailable. If it were not for 
this and the consequent desire to 
hit upon a national trade-mark 
that can be registered and pro 
tected as a trade-mark throughout 
the world, there would be no rea- 
son why the mere legend might 
not serve as a national trade-mark 
although a device would, of 
course, have more meaning and 
distinctiveness for the vast num- 
bers of illiterates that are “ulti- 
mate consumers” of our goods 

In studying this question in 
England where the authorities 
seem to favor a national trade 
mark, it has been suggested tha! 
the most practical method of con- 
trol of the use of such a mark 
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NUMBER ELEVEN OF A SERIES 


John T. Connor Co.— 


300 grocery stores allied 
with the Boston American’s 





months of 
achievement 


The great John T. Connor Co. 
chain of popular priced grocery 
stores became a regular user 
of space in thee BOSTON 
AMERICAN during the last 
eight months. 


A long and imposing list of other 
prominent local and _ national 
advertisers are now also reg- 
ular users of the BOSTON 
AMERICAN. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 





Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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would be through organizations 
now existing or to be formed: for 
the purpose in_each line of trade, 
each organization to agree on the 
conditions to be observed in its 
respective trade in respect to the 
use of the national trade-mark. 

Such agreement would be subject 

to approval of the Board of Trade 

and would be in consonance with 
certain general principles to be 
laid down by the Board of Trade 
or by statute and to govern the use 
of the mark in all trades. Thus, 
for instance, it might be agreed 
by makers of cloth that cloth 
woven in England from imported 
wool might be marked with the 
national mark while in the tin- 
plate trade .it might be required 
that only plates tinned with do- 
mestic tin could be marked with 
the national trade-mark. 

The ability of each trade to 
- determine what practices in that 
particular trade are approved and 
what are not is well recognized as 
is the inability of the Government 
to lay down arbitrary rules that 
Con- 
gressman Winslow, himself a 
manufacturer, brought this out at 
the hearing referred to when he 
said that “Every trade comes to 
know—or the men versed in each 
line of trade come to know—the 
general classifications of merchan- 
dise in their own trade, and that 
has been proved, I think.” 

There are many trade organiza- 
tions which already control the use 
of a collective trade-mark and 
have no difficulty in seeing that it 
is not used on goods of repre- 
hensible character. Such organi- 
zations could just as easily con- 
trol the use of a national mark 
instead- of or in addition to the 
association mark. Both the Brit- 
ish and our own Government 
learned early in the war the neces- 
sity for dealing with each trade 
through an organized body and 
the present Secretary of Commerce 
has already shown his intention 
to continue to deal with the dif- 
ferent trades in peace time 
through these same or other duly 
qualified organizations. 

Finally, I believe that a national 
trade-mark would be of benefit to 
our foreign trade as a whole; is 


will govern every trade. 
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feasible; should be adopted aft:r 
an open contest; should be e:- 
trusted to the Federal Trade Cor - 
mission; should be protected 
registration and otherwise 
throughout the world; should ‘e 
controlled in each trade by a re 
resentative organization of tht 
trade subject to oversight by t! 
Federal Trade Commission ard 
with appeal lying to the courts. | 
believe that the use of a nation. | 
trade-mark should not for t! 
present result in the abandonme 
of any makers’ or private trad 
marks but should suppleme 
them. I believe further that the 
time is now ripe for taking steps 
leading to the establishment of a 
national trade-mark and that such 
steps should take the form of e'- 
forts to frame legislation that wiil 
be approved by the foreign trace 
interests of the country, and by 
the Executive Department of tlie 
Government, particularly the Fe 
eral Trade Commission, so that 
the President may be warranted 
in making definite recommenda- 
tions to Congress in the premises 


Would Bar Use of “Federal” 
in Firm Names 


A bill has been introduced in the 
New York State Assembly by Assembly 
man Cuvillier of New York City wh 
would make it a misdemeanor for any 
erson or firm to conduct a_ business 
Coviee as part of the firm name_the 
words Federal, United States, New 
York, City of New York, or the letters 

/. me a ee 


New Accounts with Berrien 
Agency 

Following the appointment of William 
P. Scott as vice-president of the Ber 
rien Co., Inc., advertising agen 
New York, the following accounts have 
been placed with the Berrien agency: 
Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., J. & | 
Slater, shoes; Henry Maillard, choco 
late, and Cresca, imported delicacies; al! 
of New York. 


G. S. Jenkins Directing Coat- 
ing and Coca Sales 


Guy S. Jenkins is manager of Coating 
and Coca sales of the Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., In 
Fulton, N. Y., for which Lamont, ( 
liss & Co., New York, are svle 
distributors. Mr. Jenkins’s headqu:r 
ters are in New York at Lamort, 
Corliss & Co. 
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Arnold Bennett, author of “The Old 
Wives’ Tale,’ “How to Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day” and other works, has 
written a short story, “Entirely Reason- 
able,” which appears in April Cosmopolitan. 
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Small 


The largest circulation in the 
Class field and the lowest 


rate per line per thousand. 


200,000 


—net average guaranteed 
with pro rata refund 
Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., New 


York. B. F. PROVANDIE, Western 
Maer., 1537 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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Odward § NGsin 


whom Lloyd George called the 
greatest editorial writer using the 
English language. 





—Sane, humorous, gently tolerant, Mr. 
Martin’s writings appeal to people of 
intelligence and understanding— 
invariably people of means— who can 
afford to look upon life tranquilly, with 


a smile. 
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There’s a brain 


behind it 


Type does not set itself. A good 
type page is never the result of ac- 
cident. It never “just happened.” 
At some time’ before the page 
was set someone with a “type 
sense” beheld it in his mind’s eye. 


No small part of the success of a 
piece of printed matter is due to 
this visualization of a layout man. 


Is your message always set as well 
as you might wish? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 














Selling the Small-Town Dealer 
by Mail 


I. Newman & Sons Corral Business Not Reached by Salesmen 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


‘ETTING small-town business 
is a proposition that has put 
y hairs on the heads and 
ikles in the faces of a lot of 
ales managers. Particularly is it 

rd nut to crack for the short- 
line manufacturer who sells direct 
to dealers. If salesmen merely 
have the law of diminishing re- 
turns to contend with, they can 
easily decide the towns to pass up 
and those to work. It won’t take 
the worthwhile salesman long to 
find out whether he will stop at 
Dowagiac, Mich., or if it is better 
to jump from Kalamazoo to Michi- 
gan City. Other salesmen help 
him to get a line on each town, 
nd he soon knows his territory 
pretty intimately. 

The business that goes to waste 
in the towns where through trains 
don’t stop is nothing for the’ sales- 
man to worry about. But when 
the firm has on an_ extensive 
ad\ ertising campaign in national 
mediums, a third to a half of 
which go to villages and cities of 
the fourth class, the waste circu- 
lation gives them something to 
think about. That in general was 
the case with I. Newman & Sons, 
manufacturers of P. N. Practical 
Front corsets. For forty-five years 
the Newman firm had been making 
corsets, and had built up a big 
business that covered the country, 
as far as cities of 25,000-up were 
concerned. Last year the first 
large advertising campaign was 
begun. It started in the leading 
magazines for women, with full 
pases in September. The small- 
town business, which had often 
been a subject of discussion, now 
pressed hard for solution. 

_ The remedy adopted, and so far 
found successful, was a form of 
direct-mail campaign. A _ mail 
sales division was organized 
under the direction of Fred H. 
Pinkerton. To that division were 

usted two important duties. 


gi 
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One was to sell the advertising 
campaign to old customers. The 
other was to fill in the gaps by 
establishing new accounts in the 
towns that had been passed up 
by salesmen. The wsual broad- 
sides were sent both to old cus- 
tomers and to prospects, for the 
periodical advertising added a 
cash-register jingle to the direct 
advertising for new accounts. 

The first thing on the order of 
business for the mail sales divi- 
sion was the arrangement of a 
few samples that could be sent by 
parcel post for inspection. The 
plan was to send these samples on 
request, to send them prepaid, and 
to allow them to be returned “col- 
lect” without obligating the dealer. 
It was figured that in no case would 
the cost of sending the samples even 
approximate the expense of having 
a salesman call, and while the 
sales letters and sample inspéction 
would fall short of the persua- 
siveness of a salesman, they would 
have sufficient selling force to 
bring in a lot of business. 

The first letter went straight 
to the vital part of the proposition. 
Little was said of the corsets. 
The dealer was left to infer what 
their quality was from the nature 
of the offer. 


FIRST LETTER SHOWED GOOD FEA- 
TURES OF PLAN 


The letter summarized the 
proposition in the following para- 
graphs: 

“Now, we are not coming to 
you with a lot of noise about the 
big profits you can make with 
Practical Front corsets—although 
it is true that you make a little 
more on them than on ordinary 
corsets—all we want is your per- 
mission to send some actual cor- 
sets for your approval. Then we'll 
leave the rest to you. 

“This seems to us to be the fair- 
est way of doing business. You 
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can examine the corsets thoroughly 
—away from a salesman’s per- 
suasive tongue—you can get the 
opinion of your customers and 
then you can decide at your 
leisure. 

“You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by this plan, 
for we could hardly afford to do 
business this way unless we had 
something that it would really pay 
you to investigate. Remember you 
are not obligated in any way to 
buy, and we will send the corsets, 
and you can return them, at our 
expense, 

“Merely sign the enclosed card 
and drop it in the mails. Thank 
you.” 

Printed descriptions and _ illus- 
trations of the samples to be sent 
were also enclosed. 

This letter was sent to all the 
dealers, outside of the cities cov- 
ered by salesmen, whose credit 
rating was such as to indicate that 
they would be good credit risks. 
About 2 per cent of those receiv- 
ing this letter responded, asking to 
have the samples sent. The re- 


quests were facilitated by enclos- 


ing cards to be filled out. When 
returned, these cards placed in an 
index file made a handy, flexible 
mailing list. 

Of course these samples have to 
be followed up. The samples may 
be accepted and paid for, which 
makes the buyer a customer of 
the mail sales division. His card, 
upon receipt of payment, is placed 
in another file with other cus- 
tomers of the mail division, all of 
whom are followed up by strong 
sales letters urging the stocking 
of a larger assortment. About 70 
per cent of those who. request 
samples buy them. 

But sometimes the samples are 
returned. In that case the buyer 
is not marked off as hopeless -but 
a letter is sent him immediately, 
offering a cheaper line. Samples 
are again offered upon the same 
terms as those first sent, and the 
letter strongly urges that the less 
expensive corsets may be better 
suited to the particular dealer’s 
trade. All the arguments used to 
get the first request for samples 
are equally applicable for the 
cheaper grade. 
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Those who request the lowe 
priced samples are segregated 
the index file, and make a list 
be treated very much as the : 
cipients of the first samp! 
Those who send in for the sampl:s 
and then fail either to respond :o 
further letters or to statemen:s 
require a different kind of follo: 
up. But so far only a negligit 
number has given any trouble ov 
collections. 

There was a great deal of appr 
hension about this sample lot of 
corsets. If the receiving deal 
bought them, all well and gox 
But suppose that after handlinz 
them, having cystomers try the 
on, and giving them other roug 
usage, they were returned soiled 
and worthless! What could | 
done? They would have to | 
thrown away. But it was decided 
to give the plan a trial, and as 
has worked out to date, not onc 
set of returned samples has been 
so soiled as to prevent them from 
being used as samples again. Less 
than one-third of all the samples 
sent are returned. 

The mailing list has now as- 
sumed these divisions: salesmen’s 
customers, mail department cus- 
tomers, dealers holding samples, 
and dealers who have in no way 
responded. There is another divi- 
sion of those who have returned 
the first samples, but who are 
prospective customers for the less 
expensive line. The campaign has 
not progressed far enough to de- 
velop all of the subdivisions that 
may be necessary with the cheaper 
goods, or to show what proportion 
of those who return the first 
samples can be made customers 
for the second offering. 

The organization of the cam 
paign is such that few dictate 
letters are necessary. Broadsides 
and form letters concerning th: 
advertising go to all the names on 
the various lists. The follow-ups, 
both of goods sent for inspection 
and to encourage repeat orders are 
form letters that change little o1 
not at all. 

The larger part of the mailing 
list—dealers still unsold—receives 
a new letter about once ever) 
month. These are varied in eyer) 
possible way that the ingenuity o/ 
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the one in charge can devise. One 
of the most resultful was a single 
sheet, folded twice and enclosed in 
a No. 10 envelope. No return 
address appeared on the envelope, 
but at the left end there was a 
picture of a smiling girl, and 
underneath the written suggestion : 
“T’ve got something to tell you.” 
At the top of the letter sheet in 
larger form appeared the same 
smiling face in two colors, at the 
right of which -was written with 
a heavy stub pen in red ink: “I 
am going to let you into a feminine 
secret.” 

The secret is why a lot of 
women discontinued wearing cor- 
sets and why they have adopted 
them again. It may not injure the 
sales effort any to let the readers 
of this article into the secret—it 
was that “corsets as a rule are not 
comfortable,” but “the Practical 
Fronts give a perfect fit and af- 
ford absolute comfort and free- 
dom of movement,” etc. That 
letter was signed by Claire Man- 
tel of the mail sales division, and 


only parenthetical reference made 
to the name of the firm. 
Enclosed with the letter was a 


return card for the order: “With- 
out any obligation on my part, 
please send me _ for inspection, 
parcel post charges prepaid, the 
P. N. Practical Front corsets Miss 
Mantel wrote about,” with blank 
lines for signature and address. 
A large number of requests for 
samples have been received and 
it is estimated that more than 150 
new customers will be added as a 
result of mailing approximately 
16,000 copies. 

But the success of the plan is to 
be attributed to the handling of 
the mailing lists, the prompt 
follow-ups every few days, and 
the liberal inspection arrangement 
as well as to the literature that 
has been sent. 

The magazine advertising had 
the exnected result—the rate of 
establishing small-town dealers 
was accelerated. All inquiries from 
the publication advertising are re- 
ferred to dealers, where there are 
dealers, and where none has been 
established the inquiry is being 
used to sell prospective dealers. 
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Nash Motors Promotes Sales 
Manager 


B. Voorhis, who has be 

general sales manager of the Na 

Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis., h:s 
been made vice-president and dfrect 

of sales of the same company. Earl | 

McCarty, formerly assistant sales ma 

ager of the Studebaker Corporati 

South Bend, Ind., has been appoint«d 
sales manager of the Nash Moto:s 
Company, succeeding Mr. Voorhis. M 

McCarty was with the Studebaker sal:s 
organization for nineteen years. 


W. B. Hair Joins Printing 
and Lithograph Firm 


W. B. Hair, formerly with: the C! 
cago office of the Butterick Publish 
Company, New Yérk, and recently w 
the Chicago Herald- Examiner, | 
joined the sales staff of the U. 
Printing & Lithograph Company, C 
cinnati. Mr. Hair will be special 
lithograph sales representative with 
headquarters at the company’s Chicago 
office. 


Charles 


C. T. Martin with 
Thos. Cusack Co. 


C. T. Martin has joined the sales 
staff of the New England office at 
Boston of the Thos. Cusack Co., out- 
door advertising. Mr. Martin was 
with the Kimball System, Lowell, 
Mass., for five years. 


S. L. Meulendyke with 
James Agency 


L. Meulendyke, formerly with The 
Detects Agency, Inc., New York, and 
more recently with the New York 
Journal of Commerce, has been made 
general manager of She poe Adver 
tising Agency, of New York. 


Springfield, Mass., May Have 
Better Business Bureau 


The Publicity Club of the Spring 
field, Mass., Chamber of Commerce is 
considering the advisability of est 
lishing a Better Business Bureau 
Springfield. 


Coldak Account for 
Thomas F. Logan 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New Yo: 
has been appointed to handle the 
vertising account of The Cok 
Company, manufacturer of refrigerat 
machines, 


Lowell, Mass., Has Advert 


ing Club 
An advertising club has been est 
lished at Lowell, Mass., by members 0f 
the Lowell Chamber of Commerce es 
cially interested in advertising. 
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Sell the Foundries! 





Before f After 
the - the 
Convention = i Convention 
Issue . tins % Issue 
May 15 ' June 15 








—M 
American Foundrymen’s Association 


Convention and _ Exhibition 


Rochester, N. Y. June 5 





HE Pre Convention and Post Convention issues of 
THE FOUNDRY, May I5and June 15, will carry the 
1922 Convention and Exhibition to metal casting plants 
throughout United States, Canada and abroad. 
The Pre Convention issue, May 15, will contain a complete 
program and a list of representatives and exhibitors. 
The Post Convention issue, June 15, will carry a complete 
report of the events of the Convention and Exhibition. 


These two important issues afford the manufacturer 
desiring to sell to the foundry field an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to reach executives in metal casting plants when 
their interest in new equipment is at the peak. 


“Wherever Metals Are Cast, You'll Find THE FOUNDRY” 


May we send complete information? 


THE FOUNDRY 


msetaele Me sittitebtet:4 Cleveland, U.S.A. 
A.B.C. A.B.P. 
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Standing Room O 
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Gene Stratton-Porter, serialized | rclw 
in McCall's. America’s mos: be 
woman writer tells why no mat cal 
the home he rents. 

. Dell, writing ecreclusively | 

s. The most popu'ar novelis 
the Engl'sh-speaking world begin 
latest romance of love and m) 
“Charles Rex’’-——a cynically fascina 
“‘rotter’’ who attracts and repels lik 
human magneto. 

W. Chambers, writing «rclu 
for McCall’s, tells a gripping stor 
jewels and thieves who know no 
of honor. 

Holworthy Hall. The dramat'c story « 
“‘small-town’’ man who sougiit 
ness among the ‘400°’ in New Yor 

Nalbro Bartley gives a complete | at 
“The Dizzy.”’ dealing with the fia 
of 1922. What is she really like bene# 
her jazzing, self-seek:ng sophisticatiq 

Inez Haynes Irwin 

Louis Joseph Vance 

Olive Lethbridge 
with fiction that is breathles 
tairing 

Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley 

Lilian M. Guan Elsie Waterbury Me 

Mary B. Van Arsdale 
conduct departments of = und spul 
authority on every phase of wome 
activities. 


MCCA LL S 


The Largest Circulation of Any Ten-Cent Magazine in the World 
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World-famous writers 
entertain M¢Call readers in April 


MAGAZINE is like a the- 

atre. People flock to it 
when it contains real entertain- 
ment. Think of the people who 
read McCall’s Magazine, living 
on a single street, and going to 
a single theatre to enjoy the 
show that McCall’s gives its 
readers in the April issue. 

A theatre as big as the Hippodrome, 
running two shows a day, could not in 
& year accommodate all the readers 
of McCall’s, And, theatrically speak- 
ing, these readers sit in each other's 


laps, because more than one in every 
family is interested in the stories and 
articles in McCall's. Why? See who 
the entertainers are. Read the list, 
on the opposite page, of famous writ- 
ers who attract peopie to McCall's. 


If you make or advertise things that 
people eat and wear or enjoy or work 
with, you will find on McCall Street 
more than a million and a half homes 
in which are people who know what 
is good and want it—people who are 
guided in their. purchasing by the 
advertisements they see in McCall's, 
and whose expenditures reach two 
billion dollars a year. 


THE MCCALL COMPANY, 236-250 W. 37th Street, New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


M' GALLS 


The Largest Circulation of Any Ten-Cent Magazine in the World 
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The Storm Is Over— 
Let’s Go! 


Hogs have recently sold at $11.25 
and corn is up. 


Wool, for a year a drug on the 
market, is actively bid at nearly 40c. 


When the farmer prospers we all 
prosper. 


AND DON’T FORGET THE 
farmer’s wife IS THE PURCHAS- 
ING AGENT ON THE FARM 


The Storm Is Over— 
Let’s Go! 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
SN 


Eastern Repres 
Wallace C. Richardeos, ‘oo 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Western epresentatives 
Standard wae Papers, Inc. 
1199 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





























(sabriel’s Advertising Drive on the 


Golf Links 


A Campaign in Lighter Vein That Wins Approval 


ET the prospect’s atten- 
tion through the thing that’s 
arest his heart rather than 
rough the thing that’s nearest 
the advertiser’s heart.” This is 
basic idea back of the spe- 
il campaign of the Gabriel 


“SOME MASHIE SHOT® 

“Steady there—snub yourself. Next mme your car 1s lad 
up, you nde out with me. Now that I've got my Gabnel 
Snubbers on, Liz wont bust your nerves bke that “Rolls 
Rough” of Ben's. Guess you're all gong to pay me, today.” 


<a 


Cobre Seater Falkoge aca by The Gabred Mig Co, Circlnd. O 
Seay lading cars equiped ot Grid for them wt fates 


GABRIEL 


their own language—the vernacu- 

lar of the game they loved. This 

led to the campaign now being 

carried on through golfing maga- 
zines. 

Foster believed that a man reads 

a golfing magazine because he is 

interested in the sport, 

because he wants to 

learn something more 

about the game and 

how he can perfect 

his own playing. He is 

interested or he would 

not bother with the 

magazine. Therefore, 

the Gabriel advertis- 

ing and sales depart- 

ments saw that any 

advertising appeal to 

reach the golf en- 

thusiast must compete 

with this particular 

interest. The whole 

campaign in terms, 

pictures and situations 

must be typical and 

must be instantly rec- 

ognized by the golfer ; 

and, if possible, the 

ideas conveyed in the 

advertisements must 

give him some selling 

talk based on the 

means to improve his 

game. In other words, 

he must see that the 

use of the product of- 

fered him will make 





ERE IS ASSURANCE IN ADVANCE THAT GOLFERS WILL 
AD COPY BENEATH ILLUSTRATIONS SUCH AS THIS ONE 


Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, in selling snubbers_ to 
olfers. 
Claude H. 


Foster, 


general 
manager of the company, being 


n enthusiastic golfer, had no- 
t'ced wherever he went that the 
volf club is a focal point for 
many automobile owners. The 
golfing world, he believed, offered 
concentrated market of motor- 
ists who could be talked to in 


him run up a better 
score. 

And the Gabriel or- 
ganization found that 
it had the material for such an 
appeal. 

Mr. Foster and his associates 
knew it to be a fact that the strain 
of driving from home or the 
office to the links often upsets the 
game for two or three holes, and 
especially so if the road_ is 
rough or delay is incurred. The 
more bumps the golfer hits, the 
more are his nerves jarred. 
Therefore, his car ought to have 
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Gabriel snubbers, Foster’s adver- 
tising department argued. But it 
did not want to say boldly, “Your 
game is off two or three holes 
because you had to drive over a 
rough road—we prescribe snub- 
bers.” It did, however, want to 
get this message across effec- 
tively. 

The plan carried out, there- 
fore, was to set up a series of ad- 
vertisements that would do two 
things: First, catch the golfer’s 
attention through a vital tieup 
with the thing nearest his heart— 
playing a winning game; and, 
second, stimuiate a lot of word- 
of-mouth publicity for the Gabriel 
product. 

“The golf course is not neces- 
sarily a place for slang,” said a 
representative of the company. 
“But it is a place where business 
and professional men let down 
and are thoroughly natural. We 


hoped that maybe we could coin 
a little slang that would be closely 
related to 
product. 


the game and our 
This hope was based on 
the fact’ that the mechanical ac- 
tion of our product fitted in 
nicely with the mechanical actions 
necessary in hitting the golf ball. 

“If a fellow’s drive shoots the 
ball up into the air and lands it 
100 yards from him, we didn’t 
think it would be at all unnatural 
for one of the foursome to yell: 
‘Hey, Bill, you should’ve snubbed 
that one.’ 

“With these things in mind, we 
chose the situations most com- 
mon to the game for picture and 
dialogue advertisements. We se- 
lected a foursome, each player 
representative of a type to be 
seen daily on the links, each like 
his type in his reactions about 
plays and in his choice of the car 
he drives. There’s Bill, a fat, 
happy-go-lucky, successful down- 
town real estate dealer. There’s 
Dick, a dapper, bald-headed club- 
man, the quick wit of the party. 
Ben is the serious, quiet, some- 
times sarcastic, successful busi- 
ness man, and Tom is the big, 
raw-boned sales manager type.” 

In a series of thirteen full-page 
advertisements, this foursome is 
taken through the season at home 
and then to California or down 
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South. Four situations sugg« 
the nature of the series. Thy 
present the 300-yard drive; 
player in a sand-trap; a play 
overshooting the green; and t 
ball going into the water hazar i. 
The picture tells most of eac! 
story, with rapid-fire, happy co. 
versation in character carryi! 
home the appeal of each adve 
tisement. When the season opens 
only one of the four men h 
his car equipped with Gabr 
snubbers; and he, of course, urg 
the others to steady their nervy 
by using snubbers. At the end 
the series the fqur cars have bec: 
equipped, and each is a snubb: 
enthusiast. 

The campaign has aroused muc 
verbal comment on the links an 
at the clubs. Office reports sho 
that even more tangible results a: 
coming from this drive to reach 
concentrated market. 


Massachusetts Gives Foreign 
Trade Course 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
through its department of education is 
offering a course on foreign trade, cor 
sisting of eight lectures to be give: 
Wednesday evenings starting Berch g 
at the Boston Public Librar eS 
Fuller, Jr., of Downer, ee N 
Co., Inc., will serve as presiding office: 
and instructor. The other speakers a1 
their topics are as follows: 

March 8, “Financial and Econom 
Aspect of Foreign Trade,” W. Irving 
Bullard, A president, Merchants N 
tional Bank 

March 15, “Developing Export Bus 
ness through Advertising,” Elmer Ii 
Allen, President Suspender Company 

March 22, “The Training of Foreig: 
Salesmen,” W. P. Ayer, vice-pres 
dent, Walworth Mfg. Co 

March 29, “The Sinited States as 
World Trader, ” Paul T. Cheringtor 
secretary, National Wool Manufacturer 

April 5, “The Why of Foreign E 
change,” Harold A. Lyon, First National 
Bank of Boston. 

April 12, “Government Aid to For 
eign Business,” Leonard B. Gary, mar 
ager, United States Bureau of Foreig 
Commerce. 

April 26, “Foreign Credit,” O. 1 
Erickson. The Carter’s Ink Company. 

May 3. “The Commission House 
Foreign Trade,” T. 7. D. Euller, J: 
Downer, Hunnewell & Co., Inc. 


Silk Account for Hicks Agency 


Strauss & Co., New York, silk man 
facturers, have placed their account 
with the Hicks Advertising Agenc 
New York. The Strauss company 
now putting on the market a new si! 
under the name “Huny-Kome.” 
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“iuersiews RETATLERS 





This is the first of a series of interviews on buy- 
ing conditions with the executives of all big depart- 
ment stores between New York and Kansas City, 
secured by the head of our Research Department. 


In Syracuse 


Interviewed Mr. Claude C. Bush, Sales Manager, 
Dey Bros. Department Store 


Th’s firm’s turnover was much larger in 1921 than in 1920. Mr. Bush 
aid: “Our customers do not want cheap, shoddy goods. They ask for, 
and buy, goods of quality, but they want them for the least money 
the natural reaction to peak prices asked two years ago. 


High-grade goods sell best 


“We had a blanket sale last week, consisting of (1) the best high 
grade goods we had, (2) medium-grade stock, (3) cheaper goods at 
good values. When the week’s sale was over every h.gh-grade blanket 
was gone, but some of the medium and low price stock remained un 
scld. We made price reductions on all grades, so there were no par 
ticular inducements to buy one grade over another, except the 
customers’ desire to get high-class merchandise. I may add that 
the same principle holds good in every department of our store. 


Well-to-do people are buying now 


“Furniture and housefurnishings are going fine. The wealthy held 
off buying during high price levels two years ago. Now they con- 
stitute almost our entire patronage. Two years ago, the wage-earning 
class, enjoying for the first time in their lives unprecedented pros- 
perity, bought lavishly. We do not see them in our store now. Either 
they have no money or else they are saving what they have. 


90% of luggage sold to wealthy 


“In our leather goods and trunks department the purchasers are 
families who have gone to Florida or California or Europe or resorts. 
Purchases of this kind are 90% of our business and of the better 
quality of goods naturally. In men’s furnishings we have ready sale 
of medium and better grades.” 


The best business this year will 
be found in the quality market 


offered by. 


THE NAST GROUP 


VANITY FAIR VOGUE HOUSE & GARDEN 











Procter& GambleCoupon Campaign 
Grossly Abused in Baltimore 


Newspapers There Decide to Accept No More Coupon Advertisemen 
Where Coupons Are Worth More Than the Papers 


New York City, March 8, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any information on the 
recent Procter & Gamble Co. coupon 
campaign in Baltimore? I understand 
that there was a grand rush on the part 
of speculative dealers to get the coupons 
for their redemption value and that the 
cunsumers for whom the coupons were 
intended did not get much of a chance 
at them, 

James D. Emery. 


HIS was really a sampling 

drive and not an advertising 
campaign and should be considered 
as such. It is true there was a 
grand rush, but the public to whom 
the advertising was directed did not 
get much of a chance to participate 
in it. Miscellaneous gentry who 
are always on the lookout for easy 
money made arrangments to get 
hold of the newspapers containing 
the coupons, despite all that the 
publishers could do to prevent it. 
Papers were bought up in every 
direction, In many cases, they 
were bought in bulk from the 
newsdealers. Unscrupulous per- 
sons got coupons by the score and 
in some instances by the hundred. 
Regular subscribers taking them 
as a whole did not get their papers 
at all, or if they did the coupons 
had already been cut out. Any- 
way, to make a long story short, 
the Baltimore newspapers were put 
to so much trouble and caused so 
much annoyance that hereafter 
they will not accept advertising 
offering coupons at a higher value 
than the cost of the papers them- 
selves. 

The net of Procter & Gamble’s 
special offer was this—to express 
it in the words of the coupon: 
“Give this coupon to any grocer 
with twenty cents and he will give 
you the special combination offer 
of Procter & Gamble famous 
soaps, consisting of two cakes of 
Star soap, one cake Ivory soap, 
one cake P. & G. The White 
Naphtha Soap, one _ package 
Star naphtha washing powder and 


one package Ivory Flakes—actua! 


value forty-six cents or more.” 


Of course the campaign pri 
duced an immense demand for 
Procter & Gamble merchandis:, 
but at a staggering cost. This i 
the second drive of the kind th’s 
manufacturer conducted in Balt 
more. One of lesser magnitude 
was run last fall. The cost of 
both is estimated by those in pos 
tion to know to be close to a hun 
dred thousand dollars. 

Procter & Gamble undoubted]; 
were willing to incur this cost, 
and would probably count th 
effort a great success. It is 
question, though, if coupon cam 
paigns of this sort are really 
worth what they cost. In this 
case certainly very few of th 
coupons got into the hands of th: 
people for whom the advertise: 
intended them. Authorities think 
the company made a mistake in 
advertising the offer a week in ad- 
vance. Those inclined to misuse 
the coupon were thus given suffi- 
cient notice to enable them to 
make plans to gain possession of 
the newspapers containing the 
coupons. That undoubtedly con 
tributed to the abuse, but it should 
not shoulder the entire blame 
Abuses are inherent in this type 
of advertising. They are bound 
to oceur every time this plan is 
used. It is up to the advertise: 
to decide whether or not he wishes 
to pay the price. Many manufac- 
turers will conclude that for them 
the same amount of money put 
into straight advertising in the 
community that it is desired t 
cover will produce more lasting 
and more satisfactory results. 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Littlehale Agency Incorporate: 
The _ Littlehale Advertising Agency 
New York, has incorporated with 


capitalization of $100,°06. The officer 
of the agency are: P. B. Littlehal 
president; H, E. Hilty, vice-president 
and Chauncey R. McPherson, secretary 
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f tates Fiditorial Page 


Model of 
Fearless Independence 


The following voluntary comment on the Editorial 
Page of the States was made to a member of our 
staff by a prominent New Orleans building con- 
tractor. Literally scores of business men have ex- 
pressed themselves in a similar way. 


“TI find in the States Editorial Page the most clearly 
expressed discussions on local political subjects. i 
realize that the Publisher of the States, having re- 
tired from active politics, is, with his intimate 
knowledge of local conditions, in a position to inter- 
pret most clearly and fairly the issues that come 
before New Orleans people politically. 


“It is obvious that he has no axe to grind, and any- 
one reading the States must be impressed with the 
rigid impartiality of the editorial statements. It 
means something to New Orleans business men to 
get such clear pictures, free of any bias, of local 
conditions and issues. I believe the States is gen- 
erally recognized as the only paper that does not 
have some private axe to grind or political faction 
to support.”’ 


The lucid, cogent composition of the States Editorial 
Page has often been spoken of as the best in the 
South. It is one of the reasons why the States is 
growing in circulation so rapidly. 





Daily Over e Sunday Over [d 


50,000 61,000 








r latest circulation figures and other information, consult our foreign 
agents or write J. L. Ewing, Adv. Director. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Established 1679 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, NEW YORK 
JOHN M. BRANHAM ‘COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Drawing a crowd 


Drawinc a crowd is easy but selling goods is some- 
thing else again. 

How many of the crowd in front of the window 
melt away after satisfying their curiosity, and how 
many go into the store to buy goods? 

That's the test of out-door advertising. 

Attention is necessary, but it must go further 
than that. 

It must sell. 

We have a service that offers out-door advertising 
ideas to advertisers. The name of this service is Mural 
Advertising. 

We call it that because a poster on the wall 1s 
mural advertising, and a window properly handled 


becomes a poster— 














RUSLING WOOD 


218 WILLIAM 


A £2 
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A wonderful poster 
with depth as well as height and breadth 
with the actual goods, products or packages, 
instead of simulated presentments of them 
posted right on the front of the store that sells 
your goods, 





Mural advertising is the service that gets up out- 
door advertising that gets the dealer's O. K. 
a display that pleases the dealer 
that is easily packed and easily installed 
that attracts attention, but also sells goods 


that sells on the same points that the rest of 
your advertising stresses—ties up, that is, 
and that costs less per effective sale than most 
hinds of advertising. 


RUSLING WOOD, 218 William Sweet, New York 














MURAL ADVERTISING 


STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Bright Spot 


HE largest window glass factory south 
of Mason and Dixon's line is nearing 
completion in Shreveport. One hundre< 
and one available locations in these 48 


? 


States—and Shreveport was chosen. Why 


For one reason, cheap and abundant 
fuel. Another, strategic fuel. A third, a 
healthful and congenial community for the 
factory employees. 


5,000 extra population will be added to 
Shreveport by this great enterprise. Man, 
thousand extra readers will be added to 
The Shreveport Times. A greater value 
automatically will be attached to you: 
space in The Shreveport Times. 


Here’s a fact: If Shreveport is not now 
included in your selling campaign of the 

South you’re overlooking the bright spot a 
in the territory of every salesman who that 
comes into this part of the country. One the 


f ist . . . fluer 
North Louisiana, said to us: “I get more business in Shreve 


South Arkansas, . the 
East Texas—the port in one day than the rest of my terri ever 
Shreveport field. ory in six.” we 

wi 


busi 


Che Shreveport Times | * 


that 
they 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D- EWING, Associate Publisher = 
ibOol 

S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York Representatives a f 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Chicago Representatives The 
his 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Field 








Making Facts Friendly in Business 
Paper Advertising 


Copy Combining the Handshake with the “How” 


By Roy Dickinson 


WELL-KNOWN writer re- 
41 cently surprised his thou- 
sands of readers by calling Henry 
of Detroit, “Ford the Great.” His 
explanation was that Ford was 
as worthy of the title as Alex- 
ander, Peter of Russia, or nu- 
merous others who had it in the 
past. Ford has taken a modern 
invention and brought it within 
the reach of the multitude. He 
has made a great corporation a 
distinct part of the daily life of 
the American people. The coining 
of the phrase, Ford the Great, is 
merely another way of saying that 
there is more romance in business 
than there is in almost any other 
of life’s activities. 

In nearly every line of business 
that overworked phrase “Busi- 
ness Is Business” is being dis- 
placed by a course of action that 
takes as its model “Business Is 
Friendly.” The trend of copy in 
the business press further em- 
phasizes this fact. It is ex- 
tremely natural that men who 
advertise in mediums to sell to 
the great industries of America 
should use the friendly note. It 
used to be said that the buyer 
bought only on “how,” that he 
wanted facts and figures entirely, 
that charts and diagrams were 
the only things that could in- 
fluence him. A casual reading of 
the business press of today, how- 
ever, will show copy students that 
while “how” still is and always 
will be an important word in 
business-paper copy, it has by no 
means displaced the chance for 
friendliness and romance. 

Anyone who is interested can 
find a multitude of characters 
that speak for the manufacturers 
they represent. It has been found 
that they can talk successfully 
ibout the most technical things in 
a friendly and humorous way. 
The little man with an oil can in 
his hand used by the Brown En- 


gineering Company to point to its 
slogan, using an oil can as his 
demonstration stick and Hintful 
Hank who speaks to the dealers 
for Lowe Brothers, are two of a 
great number of these characters 
whose place in business-paper copy 
is secure. 

Whitehouse Brothers, makers of 
platinum jewelry in Cincinnati, 
a few years ago started to use 
“The Romance of Platinum” as 
a basic idea for their business- 
paper copy. In their research, they 
went back to Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, who in 1335 gave Europe 
its first knowledge of platinum. 
This picturesque Don was shown 
in the advertising explaining 
platinum to an interested royal 
group. His servants were shown 
opening a chest that the more 
studious could get a glimpse of 
the precious metal. Many adver- 
tisers in the business press are 
thus using the history of the basic 
material they are selling to inter- 
est their customers in other in- 
dustries. There is always a great 
amount of romance in the history 
of any product, and it offers a 
fine way to carry over the “how” 
material, the charts and the fig- 
ures on a background of friendli- 
ness, 

NOT ONLY COLD, HARD FACTS 


The Habirshaw Electric Cable 
Company has shown interestingly 
how this “how” material can be 
made friendly. It is easy to 
imagine how many charts, how 
many figures on resistance, tensile 
strength and what-not could be 
written about insulated wire. In 
recent business-paper copy, be- 
neath a picture of a man and a 
woman taking tea, is the caption 
“The Magic of the Switch.” Then 
follows the opening sentences of 
a full-page advertisement about 
insulated wire: “Great pistons 
driven relentlessly by power of 
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steam whirl giant generators; or 
down huge spillways in a smother 
of bubbling foam, ‘white coal’ 
spins the blades of mighty tur- 
bines; thus, far from its point of 
use, the silent unseen force of 
electricity is created. Powerful, 
instantaneous, this carrier of 
energy responds like magic to the 


flit: 
til 


eye —ihe enderd wherever meets are dren 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chteage Parumetic Building - 6 Bast sath Sereet New York 
Sales and "Service Branches all ever the World 


NOT WHAT EVERYONE WOULD EXPECT TO FIND IN Silver 
. é 


BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 


switch in your own home or fac- 
tory, ready to toil in your behalf 
at any task you care to set. By 
the aid of this great modern ser- 
vant, science lightens the burdens 
of the home, builds happier, 
more. contented communities, cuts 
factory power transmission costs, 
makes industry safer and more 
efficient.” 

Another piece of business-paper 
copy that makes facts friendly is 
that of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company. People are al- 
ways interested in the rise to 
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power from small beginnings. An 
illustration in this piece of copy 
shows Joseph A. Tynan and Wiil- 
liam H. Todd. “Only the day 
before yesterday, so it seems, thx 
drove rivets at the same shipyar 
Today both are directors of in 
mense building corporations wit 
armies of employees.” The coy 
is part of. a story 
taken from a m: 
rine journal. It tell. 
how the friendship 
between these two 


A Riveted 
Friendship 


that young and ambitious 
endures 


riveters, who hay 

since made good, en 
dures today, although 
their bigger jobs keep 
them 3,000 mils 

apart. ‘‘Last May 

Todd,” says the copy, 
“traveled to San 
Francisco to watch his 
old buddie officiate at 
the launching of th 
scout cruiser Milwau 
kee, and Tynan gav: 
Todd a reception that 
the folks in San Fran 

cisco are still talking 
about. Then Tynan 
brought his son and 
daughter to New York 
to board the Silve 
State on her maiden 
voyage to the Golden 
Gate, via the Panama 
Canal. That gave Bill 
Todd his opportunity 
to even the score with 
his old pal.” 

The copy goes on 
to tell how just as the 
State started 

south, a big airplane 

looped out of the sky. 
and as it circled the vessel one of 
the air pilots climbed out on the 
wing and dropped bouquets of 
American Beauties on the ship’s 
deck. Each bouquet was tagged 
with the name of Joe Tynan and 
bore the good wishes of Bill Todd. 
That was the way one pal said 
au revoir to his old buddie. The 
story points a moral that America 
is still a land of opportunities. 
“Both men say many men in 
their shipyards will follow in their 
footstens.” “And,” said the copy 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Every Teacher Has a Job 


The 600,000 public school teachers in the United States 
today constitute a group which probably surpasses any 
other class of equal size for initiative, ambition, intelli- 
gence and prosperity. Over 90% of these teachers are 
women. 


They have positions that are secure and monthly pay 
checks that are bigger by 61% than in 1914. Naturally 
they are spending more money in providing for their per- 
sonal and professional needs. 


Of these 600,000 teachers more than 50% are em- 
ployed in places of 5,000 population and under, where 
they either live at home or board with a family in the 
community. Their salaries go a great deal farther than 
do the salaries of their sister teachers in the big towns 
and cities; they are extensive mail-order buyers, and they 
are also a strong factor in influencing the buying of the 
family. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR goes very largely to these 
teachers in the small towns. It is their magazine, full of 
practical, usable material, helping them daily to make 
their work more interesting, enjoyable and successful. 


Circulation 150,000 guaranteed—84% in places of 5,000 
and under, 
Rate 80 cents per line—$5.33 per milline. 

Send for a copy—then ask our advertisers or us what 


results they have obtained from advertising to this 
single, prosperous buying wunit— 150,000 strong. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York 
‘hicago Office New York Office 
08-10 Republic Bldg. 110 West 34th Street 


. E, Garpner Grorcs V. Rumacs 
cvertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
éna PRIMARY PLANS 





For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 
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A Few of the Things 
That Copy Can Do 


CLIENT of ours had among his 

products one that had always. 
been a failure. Although many experi- 
ments had been made, no advertising 
had been found which succeeded in 
making it move. 


Last year we were fortunate enough 
to discover a new copy angle. So em- 
phatic were the immediate results that 
today this product is not only his biggest 
and most profitable item, but many times 
over the biggest seller in its field. 


A short time ago another concern put 
out a.new product that sells through 
the drug trade. To test the market two 
States were chosen for the tryout. No 
salesmen were used. The jobbers were 
consigned small quantities—then the ad- 
vertising started. 


Just ninety days later the territory 
showed a profit! Not only had the copy 
secured distribution but it had actually 
sold enough goods to make a showing 
on the right side of the ledger. 


This is, of course, an unusual incident, 
but we quote it to show what copy alone 
can do. 


This Agency, while just as strong on 
merchandising as any organization, puts 
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an extra emphasis on the power of copy, 
which after all, it seems to us, is the real 
key to selling goods. 








There is one way in which an adver- 
tiser’s story can be told so that it pro- 
duces the largest number of sales per 
dollar spent—just as there is one 
personal sales presentation that is more 
effective than any other. 










Experienced sales managers know that 
the difference in sales between various 
standard presentations vary as much as 
ten to one. And so it is with copy— 
one appeal will often sell ten times as 
much goods as another. Why, then, 
should advertisers be content with less 
than the strongest copy and appeal 
possible to produce? 














It is upon our ability to find the one 
way to sell an advertiser’s story that will 
sell the most goods that we have built 
our business. This we do through tested 
appeals. Our booklet “The Tested 

° Appeal in Advertising” tells more. May 

we send you a copy? No obligation. 












Ruthrauff & Ryan inc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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Have You? 


Have you been getting satisfactory 
returns from your direct advertising? 





We can refer you to many advertisers 
who have been producing varied‘mail- 
pieces in Artgravure on which the 
percentage of returns has been aston- 
ishingly higher than normal. 


And—on runs of fifty thousand and 
over, Artgravure has usually been less 
expensive than other forms of print- 
ing. 


Let us give you the names of the 
advertisers with whom we are work- 
ing. Investigate for yourself. Then 
let us cooperate with you toward 
producing something that will mean 
more business for you. 


ARTGRAVURE 


Art Gravure Corporation 


416 West 31st Street Plain Dealer Building 
New York City Cleveland, Ohio 


Catalogues — Folders — Broadsides — House Organs 
Newspaper Supplements — Magazine Inserts 
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the end, “if the boys do, they 
ll use Boyer Riveting Hammers 
did ‘Bill’ and ‘Joe.’” 

The Grinnell Company has an 


in teresting: series called “Drama- 


ed Facts,” of which “A fine job 
r Eskimos” is a good example. 
ie plant engineer, the president, 

consulting engineer and the 


»,oduction manager are all shown 
alking in the midst of a snow- 
tiorm, The copy runs like this: 


‘“Brr-rr! 


iary snowstorm in 


Who ever called this 
> Temperate Zone, with a Jan- 
November !’ 
ie plant engineer beat his arms 


across his chest to keep warm. 


ion before April,’ 


“*We'll never get into produc- 
growled the 


’roduction Manager. 


“The President interrupted 


harply—‘We’ve got to or face a 


ruary 


inch of cancellations.’ 
“Consulting Engineer—‘By Feb- 
first this building will be 


nclosed and the piping contrac- 
tors can get in.’ 


vheeled around. 


Production 
‘Not 


uu realize, of course, 


“The Manager 
til then? 


that the 


iping is the most important part 


, our equipment.’ 
“Plant Engineer—‘And the big- 


gest part! Over twenty-five miles 


compressed 
presses, 


coils—besides miles of 
air lines to steel 
fuel oil piping to fur- 


14” 


races, acid piping to pickling vats, 
live steam, hot water, cold water. 
power piping, naphtha piping and 
all the miscellaneous work.’ - 


the President, 


a} 


tt 
inished somehow so we can start 
p the day the glass is in these 
ndows.’ 

“‘Only an Eskimo could pull a 


u 


W 


zineer. 


“Tl say it’s big,’ interjected 
‘the estimates run 
nut $45,000. The piping con- 
ictors have got to get the job 


ench here in January,’ faceti- 
isly remarked the Plant En- 
‘My repair men can tell 


vou what it is to fix up leaky 
oints on: winter nights and Sun- 
ays. And this kind of piping 


rk takes keen Caucasian brains, 


close measuring to blueprints, ac- 


urate 


threading, 
the perfect 


and 
and 


cutting 


raight lines 


adjustments of real workmanship. 
t simply can’t be done outdoors 


zero weather.’ 
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“President—‘What kind of 
antique methods are you talking 
about? Most of that work should 
be done indoors beforehand, the 
way we have been fabricating 
steel for buildings for twenty 
years.’ 

“Quick on the trigger the Con- 
sulting Engineer turned, ‘That’s 
just what I’ve been waiting for. 
Give all seven jobs to the Grinnell 
Company —the one organization 
that shop assembles piping sys- 
tems and sends them to the job 
ready for quick erection.’ 

“President—‘I’m sold. Gain a 
month’s output and our profits 
will almost pay for the whole 
piping job.’” 

In an upper corner of the page, 
under an airplane picture of the 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Com- 
pany is the caption “Where the 
Facts Came From.” Beneath this 
picture, in small type, it says: 
“The circumstances of installation 
were similar in practically every 
respect to those in the Eskimo in- 
cident related below.” 


READABLE DIALOGUE THAT GETS 
SOMEW HERE 


The Franklin Process Company, 
of Providence, has an interesting 
fact story to tell manufacturers 
through the business press in its 
particular field. This company 
sells a service to white goods 
manufacturers that has enabled 
many of these people to break 
into the color goods market with- 
out putting in additional equip- 
ment or labor, and by offering 
this service it has enabled many 
white goods manufacturers to 
keep busy in dull times. Instead 
of -going into an intimate dis- 
cussion of the facts and figures 
of the process, this company has 
also adopted the policy of making 
its facts friendly. A recent full- 
page advertisement shows’ “An- 
drews, of the Aspinwall Company, 
broker to Emerson of the Osgood 
Company, generally known in the 
market as white goods manufac- 
turers but now offering to the 
trade an effective line of colored 
goods patterns.” This piece of 
copy takes the salesman from the 
Osgood Company through an en- 
tire sales conversation with the 
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broker. It offers the way of get- 
ting over a longer, complicated 
story in a small space, and with 
dramatic force. For example: 
“Oh, I see!’ replied Andrews; 
‘you expect me to place an order 
with you and then wait patiently 
until you get your new equipment 
installed and in working order.’ 

“*No, Mr. Andrews, I am offer- 
ing you goods for immediate de- 
livery.’ 

“*What?’ interrupted Andrews. 
‘There’s something that requires 
explanation here. How could 
you, a white goods mill, plain and 
simple, possibly equip yourselves 
to make colored goods in two or 
three weeks?’” 

After the salesman for the 
white goods company explains 
how the Franklin process has en- 
abled his company to come into 
the colored goods market, the con- 
versation ends with an order for 
20,000 yards of the “first pat- 
tern the Osgood salesman had 
shown him.” 

The National Oven Company 
has made its facts friendly 
through running a series of ad- 
vertisements signed by the presi- 
dent. He talks as “One practical 
baker to another.” The facts are 
put over in a friendly manner 
with a handshake close by. The 
American Blower Company did 
some business-paper advertising 
by telling what its machine can 
do in terms of “the pep and vigor 
of fresh air, which means more 
work better done in the plant.” 
The illustration shows a busy fac- 
tory. In the background is a 
farm boy out under the blue sky, 
busy at his plowing. The facts 
are carried over in copy that fits 
the association of ideas in the 
illustration. 

The Raleigh Smokeless Fuel 
Company, the Rome Brass and 
Copper Company, the McKinney 
Manufacturing Company, the Cur- 
tis Pneumatic Machinery Com- 
pany, the Kent Company, the 
Apex Distributing Company, and 
the Benjamin Electric, are a few 
examples of scores of firms that 
are in many different and ingeni- 
ous ways putting friendliness into 
the necessary facts. For facts 
are extremely necessary in busi- 
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ness paper copy. When a man is 
buying in tremendous quantities, 
his sense of responsibility in- 
creases. If it is his job to equip 
the factory with a new sprinkler 
system, an improved method of 
manufacturing transportation, a 
new type of tool, or a new. 
process, he buys in a different 
spirit than when he is purchasi: g 
a pair of shoes or a suit of 
clothes fer himself. He must 
know the facts; he must know 
whether he can take full responsi- 
bility for the purchase he makes. 
And yet the coldest blooded buyer 
cannot dissociate himself from 
his own human qualities. 
Making facts friendly in busi- 
ness-paper copy is not only pos- 
sible and profitable, but it is being 
done in ever-increasing quantity. 


New Account for Lord & 
Thomas 


The advertising account of 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., of Lo 
Angeles, manufacturers of ‘“Stacomb,’ 
a preparation for keeping the hair in 
place, has been placed with the Los 
Angeles offices of Lord & Thomas. 

Immediate copy will be placed in 
newspapers, while plans are now being 
formulated for the extension of the 
campaign into college newspapers and 
at a later date, national magazines. 


Mitcheltree with United Candy 
Stores 


Russell Mitcheltree has been appointed 
to the position of director of publicity 
and advertising for the United Retail 
Candv Stores. For the last three years 
Mr. Mitcheltree has had charge of the 
newspaper advertising service furnished 
to motion picture exhibitors by the 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 


Brandt Leather Account for 
Boston Agency 


The account of the Brandt Leather 
Manufacturing Company, of Norwooil. 
Mass., has been secured by the Wool, 
Putnam & Wood Company, Boston 
National publications will be used for 
the advertising of the company’s 
leather converters. 


At Holyoke for Cowan 
Truck Co. 


Frederick Rueckert, who, as renorte! 
in Printers’ Ink of February 23, ha‘ 
joined the Cowan Truck Companv 
manager of sales promotion and adver 
tising, is at that comnany’s vene: 
offices and works in Holyoke, Mass. 
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Again First In 


Automotive Advertising 


OR the first two months of 1922 

The Detroit Free Press continues 

to maintain its usual pre- 
eminent position in the automotive 
advertising field. 


During January and February this 
newspaper carried a volume of 
automotive advertising totaling 


171,199 Lines 


a lead over its nearest competitor, 
The Detroit News, of 


15,155 Lines 


Such an evidence of preference is a 
most certain indication of the ability 
of The Detroit Free Press to not only 
thoroughly cover Detroit’s buying 
power, but TO MAKE SALES as 
well. It is also a testimonial to 
the scope, power and influence of 
Free Press circulation. 


Che Brtroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements’’ 





oe 





Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Pres ide 


R. W. L. RICKARD, a most expert merchandising 

counsellor and president of Rickard & Company 
of New York City, appreciates the power of Business 
Paper Advertising. 

One of the foundations on which large successes in 
the furniture industry have been founded is The Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record. 

It serves the retail furniture and homefurnishings 


merchandiser exclusively, and has the largest net paid 
A. B. C. circulation of any paper in this field. 
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Asa member of the A. B. P., the Recérd organization 
has always dedicated its best efforts to“the cause of 
Business Service in the furniture industry. 


Our Service Department has data that will assist you 
in making an unbiased survey of this field. We will 
gladly give you any information that we can. 











An 
A.B.C. 
A.B.P. 
Medium 
































Victor B. Baer Co., Edward R. Ford Co., Sam Leavick, 
Broadway, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 924 Union Trust Blidg., 
toom 804, Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ne York City 
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When You Buy Mats bc 


tact | 
azine 
] 


digni 
You are sure of getting the 


most for your money if you 


specify 


O’FLAHERTY'S 


PEERLESS MATS 


If we make a little bit better 
mat than the average it is 
probably due to our 25 years’ 
experience. 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 











The Anniversary Year Offers Big 
Advertising Opportunities 


[ternational Silver Co, Launches Extensive Campaign 
Jubilee Year 


Around Its 


By Roland Cole 


‘HE occurrence. of an anni- 
versary year can always be 


] 


made the occasion for an unusual 
advertising campaign, and the ad- 
vertising man who fails to take 


847 Jubilee par 1922. > 


aivantage of it is 
erlooking an oppor- 
wily, 

\ company ar- 
rived at its thirtieth 
birthday a few years 
It noticed the 
fact in its house mag- 
azine with a very 
dignified editorial. It 
reproduced a portrait 
of the president of 
the company on the 
first page, and took a 
great deal of credit to 
itself that it was now 
thirty years old and 
that the president was 
proud of that fact— 
oh, as proud as proud 
could be. In fact, the 
president himself said 
he was proud. 
banquet was held, a 
banner hoisted, the 
directors voted the 
president an increase 
in salary and the em- 
ployees contributed 
toward a present. And 

the year passed, 
a happy year—for 
the president of the 
company. 

One of this concern’s smaller 
competitors celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary some two or 
three years later. It announced 
in advance that its twentieth year 
was to be the biggest year in its 
history. To begin with, the ad- 
vertising campaign for the anni- 
versary year was increased 20 per 
cent. A sales convention was 
held at the beginning of the year 
aid a 20-per cent increase of 
business was decided upon as a 


aco. 





= 
1847 


97 


sales quota for the anniversary 
year. Salesmen were asked to 
make twenty calls a day. Twenty 
new customers a month was 
adopted as another goal. In fact, 


RS 


LVER 


7 ROGE 


APPROPRIATE OBSERVANCE OF AN ANNIVERSARY, 


IN GENERAL MEDIUMS 


“20” was the slogan for the year 
and every sales and advertising 
activity was keyed to it. 

The year proved to be a good 
year for sales. They increased 
between 29 and 30 per cent. The 
twentieth anniversary was fea- 
tured so prominently in the firm’s 
advertising and the “twenty years 
old” idea was worked so hard 
among the trade that the company 
got the reputation of being the 
oldest concern in the industry. 
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Its competitor, the thirty-year-old 
company, failed to take advantage 
of an advertising opportunity and 
while it was actually the oldest 
concern in the field, that fact was 
buried beneath the advertising of 
its younger and more enterprising 
competitor. 

Every year is an anniversary 
year for some concern. The idea 
can always be turned into a sales 
advantage. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the occasion is an 
anniversary of five, ten, thirty or 
eighty years. The actual number 
of business birthdays makes no 
difference. It is the use to which 
the anniversary idea is put in a 
sales way that counts. 

‘How the International Silver 
Co,ancovered material for. mak- 
ing the 75th anniversary of “1847 
Rogers Bros.” an _ outstanding 
year in an advertising and sales 
way will offer a contribution to 
the subject and probably suggest 
a number of worthwhile ideas to 
other advertisers who may wish 
to exploit their anniversaries in a 
way that will do their sales a lot 
of good. 

When the idea of the “Jubilee 
Year” first occurred to his mind, 
W. G. Snow, advertising manager 
of the International Silver Co., 
turned his attention to the record 
of the year 1847, the year in 
which the three Rogers brothers, 
William, Asa and Simeon, devel- 
oped and perfected the electro- 
silver plating process in their little 
shop in Hartford, Conn., and 
founded the business which ad- 
vertising has since made known 
to the world by the brand name, 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” 

The year 1847: was a notable 
one in the history of America. It 
was crowded with the “beginnings 
of things.” Most significant of 
all, it was a year of national pros- 
perity, which was taken as a 
happy augury for 1922. This was 
the fact that Mr. Snow wanted to 
emphasize to the trade in his pre- 
liminary announcements, and in 
order to do this effectively a 
bronze medal or coin was devised 
as a “token,” which would be 
distributed as a part of the cele- 
bration of the 75th anniversary 
of the year 1847. 
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The medal is about the size 
a half dollar and bears upon 
obverse side the image of “T 
1847 Girl” with the words “75 
Anniversary 1847 Rogers Bro 
Upon the reverse is the dz 
“1847” at the top and “1922” , 
the bottom, with the followi: 
words engraved between them: 

“History records the birth ye 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. as a ye 
of plenty. May this seventy-fif:! 
anniversary year prove one 
prosperity to him in whose hands 
this token falls.” 

With the medal arranged for, 
a New Year’s Greeting Card was 
devised of such a style that the 
medal could be made a part of 
the card by cutting out a hole thie 
exact size of the medal, setting 
the medal in the hole, and secur- 
ing it in its Position by means of 
a small strip of adhesive tape 
pasted across the reverse side of 
the card. 

The card was of heavy, white 
cardboard stock, beveled edges, 
the exact thickness of the medal, 
43%4x5% inches in size, and was 
mailed in a plain greeting card 
envelope. This medal, card and 
envelope was mailed to 30,000 
names in the silverware trade so 
as to reach them on New Year’s 
Day. The greeting on the card 
read: 

As a New Year’s Greeting comes our 


Good Will Coin marking the 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


° 
1847 Rocers Bros. 
Silverplate 
It carries to you an invitation to pa 
ticipate in our Jubilee Plans to ciahe 
Nineteen Twenty-two the Greatest and 
Best Year of them all. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


The receipt of this card imme- 

diately focused the attention of 
dealers on the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the trade journals. 
The first advertisement was an 
insert in color, which said: 
Every one of our friends in the trade is 
invited to join with us in celebrating 
our Seventy-fifth Anniversary. Our ail 
vertising and selling plans make 1922 
year of exceptional opportunity for ail 
concern in marketing 1847 Roge's 
Bros. Silverplate. May your part in it 
bring you happiness and prosperity. 


The significance of the Seventy 
fifth Birth year, the announc« 
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A Blank Page 
Never Sold Anything 


IT MAY be true that wastefulness has a place 


in art— but it has no place-in business. 








Possibly, the appearance of a de luxe volume 
of Balzac is improved by the inclusion of sev- 
eral blank pages at front and back—but the 
effectiveness of a selling-message is never in- 
creased by the same practice. 


A blank page never sold anything—yet you'll 
find blank pages in many, many pieces of adver- 
tising matter—and this is the reason: 


Many buyers of printing, and a few printers, 
still believe it necessary to use 8, 16, 24, or 32 
pages. If copy does not fill the form artistically, 
pages at front and back are left blank. 


Before the advent of the Cleveland Folding 
Machine this practice was necessary. But the 
Cleveland makes it possible to fold a single 
standard-size sheet of paper into forms of 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
pages. 

If you'll send for the Cleveland Portfolio of 
Dummy folds you'll learn how this is done. 


The [leveranofejoine Ma cCHINE[O 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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ment went on to say, was to be 
emphasized in such a way that 
every purchaser of silverplate will 
be impressed with the fact that 
1847 Rogers Bros. is a brand that 
has back of it the supreme test 
of time. 

An important factor in the cam- 
paign of advertising to the con- 
sumer is a special “Anniversary” 
package, which during Jubilee 


Year is to take the place of the 


regular velvet-lined gift box. The 
special “Anniversary” box is sup- 
plied to the trade in a variety of 
sizes for the different —— of the 
line. The cover of each box is 
adorned with a blue silk ribbon 
and a seal, the seal being a re- 
production of the New Year’s 
Medal. 

For the dealer a most compléte 
line of store and window material 
has been prepared, together with 
a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments, all featuring the Anniver- 
sary idea. 

The national advertising made 

its first appearance in the Febru- 
ary magazines, with the “Jubilee” 
spirit very prominently featured. 
Across the top of the illustration 
is the caption, “1847 Jubilee Year 
1922,” and under it the words 
“The Family Plate for Seventy- 
five Years.” Says the copy in 
part: 
When you see the date, 1847, you think 
of the best in silverplate. It was in 
1847 that the first silverplate made in 
this country—1847 Roger Bros.—was 
produced, and ever since, from gen- 
eration to generation, this silverplate 
has been the choice of young people— 
those who desire freshness and beauty 
of design. 


It is planned to keep the interest 
of dealers and the public alive all 
during the year by a most exten- 
sive and comprehensive campaign 
which will make the year 1922 as 
notable in a sales way as the year 
1847 was notable as a landmark 
in the silverware trade. Said Mr. 
Snow: 

“As is recognized in the trade, 
the year 1847 witnessed not only 
the beginning of a business but 
saw the start of an entirely new 
industry —that of electro-silver 
plating. This, of course, laid the 
foundation of the 1847 Rogers 
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Bros. brand as well as all silver 
plated brands that came into 
ing at a later date. 

“The medal was devised 
make the silverware trade and ‘he 
public generally feel that they had 
a share in the celebration. Re- 
productions of this medal in vari- 
ous sizes will play their part in 
our publicity plans during the 


Probably the most interest: ig 
part of this story is an inve 
gation which was undertaken | 
Mr. Snow a while ago to bring t 
light some of the events of the 
year 1847. Unfortunately, thi: 
exhibit is not to be used in t 
present campaign. Practically 
of the material gathered, how- 
ever, was reproduced a few years 
ago in “The Silver Standard,” 
the house magazine of the com- 
pany. The amount of this mat 
rial was so voluminous and was 
of such an interesting character 
that it altogether justifies the 
claim made for 1847 as a “year 
of plenty.” 

The campaign as it progresses 
throughout the year will reveal 
developments worth watching by 
every advertiser interested in the 
general subject of making an an- 
niversary year the occasion of 
special sales effort. 


“Dutch Brand” Specialties Will 
Be Advertised 


Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, manu 
facturers of “Dutch Brand” rubber a 
leather cements and chemical specialt 
for the automobile, cycle, shoe and 
millinery trades, have appointed as 
their advertising agents The Gre 
Fulton, Cunningham Co., of Chicago 
and Detroit. 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Ini 
Succeeds Baranger 


The W. R. Baranger Co., publish« 
representatives on the Pacific Coast, has 


been succeeded by M. C. Mogensen 
Co., Inc., San Francisco, under 1 
personal supervision of M. C. Mog« 
sen. This organization has offices 
Seattle and Los Angeles. 


Emergency Fleet Appointment 


James W. Boring has been appoint: 
manager’ of the advertising department 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, s: 
ceeding M. B. Claussen. 
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17.2% of All the People 
17.2% of the total population of the United States is in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


That’s what the farmers of these three states have to feed— 
18,147,823 people,—right in their own states. 


That is why these farmers find such a ready market, close 
at hand, for their produce. And that, along with good soil 
and climatic conditions and their personal progressiveness, 
explains why these Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania 
farmers show the way to the farmers of any other territory 
in general prosperity, buying power. and living standards. 
The wide range of their products also contributes to this 
leadership. 


These farm families, one out of every three of whom read 
the Lawrence Farm Weeklies, form the ideal market for 
worthy advertised merchandise. And best of all, they can 
be reached with practically no additional distribution ex- 
pense above the usual city market. 


We'll gladly tell you how. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc, SSI Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative, hg Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., AN 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. QoS New York City. 
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How Much Should You Sell}: 


this Year in Morgan County’ 


There is a certain concern in New York whose 192] sales gain 
attracted national comment, In Morgan County, Indiana, this 
concern’s sales jumped nearly 103 per cent over 1920, in spite 
of the slump. But when the sales manager checked the sales. 
man’s business in Morgan County against Dartnell figures he 
found the salesman had sold only 5 per cent of the potential 
business in 1920, so that even with his 103 per cent increase he 
was getting only 10 per cent of what he should. 


Just off the Press— 


Analysis of Buying Power 
for each County in the United States 


This data is arranged by counties, and 


A sales statistical digest in tabloid, loose- 
leaf form which will give you information worth by states in 
hundreds of dollars in locating counties where printed from type. It is classified by 

and an outline map of each state, s! 
you ought to be getting more business; in de- county divisions, is included. These out! 
ciding which territories should be split up into maps are valuable for charting potentia 
smaller units; in going over territory conditions actual sales in each county. There is als 
with salesmen and branch men; in deciding state summary of all the data included ir 
where to open up new territories and where to 


county analysis. The data is filed in a 
locate branch offices; and help you in a hun- somely embossed four-ring Molloy binder, ur 
dred other ways. 


loose-leaf form. It is « 


divisional tab indexes. For example, a 
It is the only data published that gives you data on the New England market is filed 
BY COUNTIES such facts as: per capita buy- 
ing power; buying and illiterate population; 
county wealth; number of homes; revised popu- 
lation figures; number of rated dealers in im- 
portant classifications grouped according to 
classification; number of automobiles; and sim- 
ilar information useful in appraising the value 
f any territory on the county unit basis 


[t Cost Us More Than $5,000 to Compile—You Get It Complete—Binder, Indexes and All—for $1$ 


On account of the character of 


approval except to persons actually engaged 
Orders from unrated individuals should 


on their business letter-heads. 
be accompanied by remittance, 


the tab marked “New England.”” In ad 
to the county analysis the data includes 
general pages on such subjects as ‘“‘Dis 
tion of Electric Meters,” as well as inf 
tion regarding foreign and domestic ma 
which a sales manager needs in his 
Nearly 300 pages crammed full of facts 
you can use to build sales. 


this material we cannot submit it on 
in sales work who write 
if desired. 


which will be returned 
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Dartnell Is Helping 24,000 Sales Executives to Build 
Bigger Sales—We Would Like to Help You 


During the year 1921 more than 24,000 sales executives used Dartnell 


sales helps in one form or another. 


Nearly 8,000 subscribed to our monthly 


magazine, “Sales Management”; thousands of others purchased our various 
surveys, reports, manuals and books for sales managers and salesmen; more 
than 2,000 used our monthly sales service—now in its sixth successful year. 


What the Dartnell Service Is and Costs 
It is not “‘pep’’ letters. Neither is it canned 
sales talks or desk dreams. It is, you might 
say 1 association of 2,000 live-wire sales 
nagers who believe in the interchange of 
sales experience. We merely serve as a clear- 
ng house for these subscribers, We boil down 
their experience and distribute it, organized 
+ reference use, in the form of special reports 
sules subjects, weekly news-bulletins for 
salesmen, market condition reports, and con- 
fidential letters. These special letters are 
yse-leaf and arranged for filing in suitably 
ndexed sales data binders. New material is sent 
every week after you subscribe to the 
servic The cost is $6.00 a month, or about 
20 cents a day, plus 20 cents a month for 
yh salesman for whom you wish weekly bul- 
tins We will send it to you on trial. 


etin 


How Dartnell Service Will Help You 

It will bring to your salesmen actual plans 
and methods which other salesmen have suc 
cessfully used to meet the same problems that 
confront them. Thus it will encourage your 
salesmen to greater effort and stimulate creative 
thinking. The service will bring to you a con- 
stant flow of new ideas for getting more busi- 
ness, building up your organization, selecting 
winning salesmen, keeping down sales expense, 
new ways of ing sal and other- 
wise building for bigger business. It gives you 
for a few cents a day experience which other 
sales executives have spent hours of effort and 
large sums of money to secure. The service for 
1921 contained nearly 3,000 distinct selling 
suggestions. This year it will contain still 
more. One single idea applied to your work 
will repay you for the small investment a hun- 
dred times over. 





What Users of Dartnell Service Say About It 





In these days when we 
sing every effort to 
bring our sales organization 
nto line to meet a buyers’ 
market, we find much of 
ilue in the material which 
comes from your organiza- 
tion.” General Electric 
Company. 


"It is no idle flattery 
when we say to you that 
ve are continually receiv- 
ing selling helps and as- 
sistance of various sorts 
frm your service. It is 
splendid!’”” Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co. 


The 


in Chicago. 


“We find that the new 
style four-page weekly Sales 
Bulletin has proven so in- 
teresting to our sales or- 
ganization that it is nec- 
essary for us to increase 
our subseription.’” United 
States Tire Company. 


devote 





offices of The 
Dartnell Corporation are located 
The organization, 
founded six years ago, now com- 
prises nearly 100 persons who 
their entire 
energy to helping sales man- 
agers build for bigger business. 
It is the only crganization of its 
kind in the world. 
Dartnell catalogue—sent free to 
any sales executive. The 


general 


“The Dartnell Corpora- 

3 tion cannot be complimented 

too highly on its service 

and publications.’’ Hercules 
Powder Company. 


“We are glad to have 
the opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the splen- 
did progress made by your 
organization and can as- 
sure you that the service 
rendered by The Dartnel! 
Corporation is invaluable 
to sales managers and 
others engaged in the 
work of promoting sales.” 
O’Brien Varnish Company 


“Just a word in regard 
to your report No. 86, that 
came with the shipment 
of Special Sales Bulletins. 
We have had it only about 
three hours and, so far 
it has saved us two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 
Blanchard Company 


time and 


Write for a 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers—Dartnell Sales Service; Sales Management Magazine; 


Dartnell Sales Reference Library; 


Surveys and Reports on Sales 


Practices; Standard Manuals for Salesmen; Salesmen’s Data Book, etc. 


DARTNELL BUILDING, 1805 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 
EASTERN OFFICE: 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Roosevelt Dam 


The structure is 234 feet high, 168 
feet wide at base, the top carries a 
driveway 20 féet wide and 1125 feet 
long. It impounds 1,367,305 acre feet 
of water and cost with the rest of the 
irrigation system $13,000,000. A lake 
of water 23 miles long is impounded. 


But more important than the details and cost of an adver- 


tising campaign are the results. So similarly you are more 
interested to know that water from this dam, plus sunshine the 
year around and a soil equal to that in the delta of the Nile. 
produces 


6 to 10 crops of alfalfa per year. 
The longest staple and finest cotton 
in the world. 

Oranges, lemons, grapefruit, olives, 
dates, deciduous fruits, etc. 


All this on the 300,000 acres and for the 90,000 people in the 
immediate trading area of the Arizona Republican. Here’s a 
field in the Salt River Valley where you reach a stable, agri- 
cultural prosperous folk through one newspaper. The Arizona 
Republican has about twice as much circulation net paid as the 
next paper in the State. 


ARIZONA. REPUBLICAN 


AN iNDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE JOURNAL 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE3 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert E. Ward Robert E. Ward W. R. Baranger 
Brunswick Bldg. Mallers Bldg. Examiner Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
W. R. Baranger W. R. Baranger 
Title-Insurance Bldg. Henry Bldg. 
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Sales Departments That Start Some- 
thing They Don’t Finish 
Effects of a Very Bad Habit in the Ranks of an Organization 


By S. C. Lambert 


NEW automobile accessory 
. was given its initial start by 
moins of the popular territorial 
fe d campaign, in addition, of 
rse, to a liberal investment in 
ertising. The sales manager 
; no hidebound desk executive. 
believed in getting out with 
his men and had been employed 
primarily because of his work 
with his men directly on the fir- 
ing line. 

Seven cities were covered, and 
in each territory the advertising 
party hauled up its heavy ar- 
tillery in local campaigns in news- 
papers, street cars and outdoor 
copy. The sales manager had 
eleven men on his staff and they 
were all workers. 

Now this plan of operation 
would seem to guarantee success, 
for the product was a worthy one 
and the men in the field organiza- 
tion worked industriously every 
minute they were on the road. 

Nevertheless, the six months of 
effort were sadly disappointing. 
Dealers did not stay sold; every- 
thing connected with the campaign 
was in a state of uncertainty. 
What happened was this: the 
sales manager started a_ great 
nany useful things but never 
juite finished: the majority of 
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was a human hot-bed of 
Many of them never 
The first hot flame 


em. 
He 
lans. 
rerminated. 
interest on the part of the 
iginator of the ideas flickered 
and burned low as time went on. 
is one thing to start brilliant 


lling plans; it is another to 
sand by them until the last nail 
has been driven in the structure 
and the Welcome mat is put be- 
fore the door. 

The faults of the sales manager 
were reflected in his men, nat- 
vrally enough. Demonstrations 
ere never quite completed to 
e point where people were thor- 
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ough!y sold; solicitations of local 
dealers were never quite put 
across the plate. They missed by 
the narrowest of margins, but a 
miss is a miss. All along the 
selling line the operations, carried 
on at feverish speed and with 
genuine sincerity to the very goal, 
were allowed to cool off and to 
slacken pace before the destina- 
tion was reached. 

“That’s a lively bunch,” was the 
observation of a certain important 
dealer in one of the cities, “and 
they sure did stir up things for 
a few days, but they sort of 
slowed down. And then they were 
gone before you knew it.” 

The smallest shopkeeper sensed 
this burning-out process. Another 
prospect put it in this expressive 
language : 

“Just as if a big circus band 
played lively pieces all over town, 
and you followed it, and when 
you got to the tent there was no 
show.” 

A field executive of great ability 
once said to the writer on this 
very subject: “The easiest part is 
to think up good ideas—plenty of 
them; the really hard part is to 
carry all of them through to their 
logical conclusion. The last few 
minutes are generally of greater 
importance than the first two or 
three days. 

“Tt’s as bad as a three-act play 
with two corking fine acts and a 
last one that tapers off to nothing. 
The audience forgets the good of 
the first two and pronounces it a 
poor show.” 


’ 


HARD FOR SUCH A MANAGER TO 
HOLD RESPECT OF MEN 


It is demoralizing to salesmen 
when the chief is forever think- 
ing up “new ideas” while those 
of the week before go the way of 
the forgotten. 

“Forget it,” a young salesman 
said to his companions, with a 
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laugh and a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, after the conference in the 
sales manager’s office, “it’s only 
another one of the Old Boy’s big 
ideas. He’s boiling over like a 
stew pan now, but by this time 
next week he will have forgotten 
he ever started it.” 

The sales manager referred to 
here was a very agreeable and 
competent man and was by no 
means a failure at his post. He 
succeeded in spite of his weak- 
ness, but his men came to know 
what was coming when he gath- 
ered them in his office and said: 
“Boys, I have a new idea I want 
to put in operation. Everybody 
join in and make it a go. I'll 
explain.” 

He was in deadly earnest. At 
the time he meant every word he 
said. He would work himself up 
to rather dramatic degrees of elo- 
quence in describing his plan. At 
first the salesmen took him seri- 
ously. They entered into the 
spirit of the occasion. They did 
their share. And a month later 
the sales manager had forgotten 


all about his pet plan and was off 
on another tack entirely. 

There was one occasion when he 
introduced a new system of chart 


study of zones of sales. Every 
man was to carry a card of his 
own and to keep the black line 
on it liquid as the days passed. 
The sales manager believed that 
he had a scheme quite wonderful 
and original enough to patent. 
The cards were printed and the 
idea set in motion. For a week 
or so it was the talk of the office. 

One of the phases of the chart 
system was the collecting of these 
chart cards once a month, and 
their merger into one master chart 
for office display. But the sales 
manager soon neglected to ask 
for the cards. Months were 
skipped when no large diagram 
was drawn up. Every salesman 
had a pocketful of cards that no- 
body appeared interested in. And 
the idea exploded, as it was cer- 
tain to do under such circum- 
stances. 

This sales manager played the 
same series of annoying tricks on 
the advertising department. He 
would go to them with ideas for 
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both newspaper and magaz 
campaigns and would as promp '\y 
forget that he had done so, +r 
he would bring in new ideas ad 
then a few more and still oth: 
until there were enough to |: st 
for years. If he had stood by « 
efficient plan, seen it through, 
sults might have been different 
Ideas are worth while o1 
when they are nurtured, analy 
and brought to a point of provi'g 
their worth. An idea that 
neglected is worthless. It must 
set to work and then kept at wo 


GOOD IDEAS, BUT THEY CAME 
THICK AND FAST 


An exceedingly brilliant youig 
man, connected with a Western 
house, after making a handso: 
record for himself, suddenly bk 
somed out with the “new idea a 
week” fad, because of a certain 
series of ill-advised business | 
tures he had _ attended = arid 
straightway destroyed the foun- 
dation he had built. It was 
merely a case of divided interest 
and attention, Every phase of his 
work suffered during the incuba- 
tion period of those daring innova- 
tions of his that were bowled over 
as fast as he grew weary of them 

First he worked on the theor) 
that every salesman should carry 
on an intensive corresponden 
with his customers, Immediately 
upon his return to his office at 
the expiration of a trip he would 
write innumerable letters. They 
were clever letters, too, and 
enough off the beaten track to 
attract favorable attention. This 
correspondence was outside th 
conventional office routine. Whe 
the writer found:a subject, a news 
item that he believed would i 
terest and be of assistance to 
certain prospect or old custome: 
he would send a letter on the sul 
ject, written uncommercially. 
was a means of cementing frien: 
ships, and it worked. Then cam 
Idea Number 2, and, of cours: 
there was no time to continue th 
letters. They petered out. Thos 
who had been receiving the littl 
personal favors could not under 
stand the sudden halt in schedul 
and the reaction was bad. 

The second idea was distinctl 
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Home Circulation Means Home 
In the Small Cities of Michigan 


Lots of newspapers have good home circulations. There’s 
noching unique in that. When it is stated that the eighteen news- 
papers of the eighteen livest small-cities of Michigan have large 
home circulations, nothing startling has been stated. Only half 
the facts have been given. 


There are homes and homes. 


There are half a million homes in Chicago that are in flat 
buildings—whence there is no place to go but out. There are 
half a million homes in New York that are on side streets—where 
a few dollars would buy all the furniture of each. 


The homes of the Michigan small city are genuine homes. 
They are owned by the occupants. 

They are backed by money in the bank. 

They are provided with big shady porches. 

They are surrounded by generous gardens. 

The national advertiser who gets his message into one of these 


HOMES has made.a sale. He can get his message into all these 
HOMES by advertising in the eighteen evening newspapers, each 
exclusive in its field, that comprise 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star-Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac. Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 
Ionia Sentinel-Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News-Advocate Traverse City Record-Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - = = R. R. MULLIGAN 





MICHIGAN FACTS—The richest copper mine 
in the world is in Michigan. 
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Why South Bend Ind ? | 


Clearings from South Bend banks alone 
average $81,770,275 annually. Total 
bank deposits for the eleven cities of 
which South Bend is the natural buying 
center aggregate $65,422,740. The 
Northern Indiana-Southern Michigan 
trade territory is sound financially. 





Business Is'Good in South Bend 


Why the'News‘limes 


South Bend merchants prefer the North- 
ern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
Trade Territory's only daily and Sun- 
day newspaper, as evidenced by the ad- 
vertising score of South Bend’s recent 
Dollar Day. To its contemporary’s 
32 pages, the News-Times had 40 pages. 
The News-Times carried 17 advertisers 
exclusively, its contemporary three. 





No Duplication of Circulation Guaranteed 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Daily Sunday 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 


J. M. Steruenson, Publisher W. R. Armstronc, Advertising Mgr. 
Toreign Represcniatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 


~ 
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t resting. It was a card index 
his customer’s own markets, 
liously thought out and tabu- 
i and secured only after elab- 
e investigation. 

.s certain seasons came around 
salesman figured, and rightly, 
he would be in a better posi- 

to make intelligent solicita- 
s. But just when the files 
ime important, Idea Number 3 
born and the market index 
is palled on him, 
See one thing through to its 
sh,” is one sales manager’s 
king rule, and he does every- 
ing possible to impress it upon 
organization. “It requires a 
rt man to think up.a new 
1siness idea,” he remarked. “But 
akes absolute genius to take 

y one of them and by hard 
rk and application stick to it 
il it begins to bear results. 1 
afraid of a man who has too 

any bright ideas. He would, if 
happened to be a miner, stake 
rich claim after another, and 

just as pay dirt was uncovered, 
open up another claim and begin 
all over again. 

“At the bottom of it is im- 

patience with detail. It is a case 

f the inventor whom, once his 

idea takes tangible form, wants to 
be on and to another invention. 
nd it is the worst possible vice 

a business man. 

“T once had a chief to whom 
as came too easily. He would 
eze into the office almost every 

orning with some new stunt 

and would bubble over with en- 
isiasm. To hear him talk 
you'd think it was the greatest 

ca Of a lifetime and he had a 

of getting others to think 
wise, 

By the end of a week, you had 
leskful of memos concerning 
se ideas. Each day he would 
casually after the idea of the 
before and then hurry on to 
more recent pet. I cured him. 
aved up those suggestions of 
for six months, wrote out a 
iiled description of them, just 
they had been turned over to 
dates, etc., and had the com- 

lition put into portfolio form. 

He could scarcely believe his 

own eyes when that portfolio was 


thrust into his hands, It repre- 
sented an immense amount of 
brain work, but it also represented 
a sinful waste of human ingenuity, 
for not one of the ideas had ever 
borne fruit. They came too fast. 
One or two would have been 
enough. 

“‘T see what you mean,’ he 
said to me, laconically, an hour 
or so after my grim presentation 
of facts. ‘It would have taken a 
hundred men to have realized on 
and carried through all the 
schemes I have been feeding you. 
Here—I have checked off one. 
Try that out. We will not con- 
fuse it with any others. And 
the next time I come in with a 
new one, give me a gentle hint. 
I think I’m cured.’ 

“He was. But I will give him 
this much credit. As the firm 
progressed that portfolio became 
one of our most valuable assets. 
It was a gold mine of business 
ideas. Most of them worked 
when they were given a fair 
chance at a time when they could 
be developed.” 


Conserves Natural Resources 
through Advertising 


In the following statement the Pacific 
Lumber Co. the reasons “Why 
We Advertise’ 

“As the largest producers and dis- 
tributors of California redwood, the 
Pacific Lumber Company recognizes its 
obligation to take the lead in educating 
faker buyers and users to a fuller 
and more definite appreciation of the 
special properties of Redwood lumber 
which make it especially valuable for 
many purposes, 

“While the goomes supply of Red- 
wood is probably sufficient to meet all 
demands for a century—true conserva- 
tion of the nation’s natural resources 
dictates the use of this special wood 
for only those purposes where it pro- 
vides greater economy and serviceability 
than other woods. 

“Our advertising will therefore con- 
tinue to emphasize those properties of 
Redwood which contribute to its quali- 
ties of long life and high character of 
service.” 


. 


New England Newspaper 
Campaign for Cigar 


Temptation Cigar, manufactured 
the Noble Cigar Company, Westfield, 
to be —- ~7 in New 
ngland newspapers e campaign 
will be directed by the Chambers & 
— Advertising Agency, Boston, 
ass 


ont 
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American Toilet 
Articles to Be Advertised 
En Masse 


HE: first concerted effort to 

. dam the flow of foreign per- 
fumes and toilet articles into 
America is now being made by 
The Manufacturing Perfumers’ 
Association of the United States, 
New York. The association bases 
its hope for success on advertising. 

In a letter to the members of 
the association the executive 
board has said: 

“Your executive board believes 
that the time is most opportune 
for establishing a nation-wide 
preference for American Made 
Perfumery and Toilet Articles 
and thus building an increasing 
market for our products on a 
wider and stronger basis. The 
foreign label is steadily increasing 
in vogue. Import statistics prove 
this. There is only one way for 
American manufacturers to save 
this situation. It is by taking im- 
mediate and concerted action to 
popularize, more than ever before, 
American made perfumes and 
toilet articles, 

“In recent years the American 
public has taken an _ increased 
interest in American products due 
to the ‘boost home _ industry’ 
feeling of this reconstruction 
period. It is true that sentiment 
for things American has been 
awakened and, to our minds, this 
attitude of the public is a power 
of which we should take advan- 
tage to turn the buying impulse 
affirmatively toward our own 
American made toilet articles. 

“We are all aware that our 
goods possess quality of the high- 
est; public test and comparison 
has already proved this fact; and, 
to inaugurate at this time a steady, 
consistent, nation-wide drive to 
impress American Quality Manu- 
facture on our trade appeals to 
us as most wise. 

“The approaching Easter season 
is obviously the time to start this 
movement, because for genera- 
tions perfumery and toilet articles 
have been Easter gifts. Let us 
point out the ‘gift of gifts’ for 
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every occasion—American M 
Toilet Articles and Perfumes. 
steamer gift when friends sail 
Europe, a birthday, a new b: \y 
an anniversary. What fir 
thought than the romance hid! 
away in some product of 
modern perfumer’s art? 

“That the drive should be 
by the industry-as-a-whole is ;!s 
obvious, as the idea to be 
across is the Americanization 
the trade and not the boosting 
any particular manufat¢turer.” 

The drive may be briefly 
scribed as the injecting of 
idea “buy American made to’! 
articles and ‘perfumes” into all 
advertising of American perfun 
and toilet article manufacturers 

A special committee was 
pointed to take charge of 
drive. The members of this co: 
mittee are: Northam Warren, 
Northam Warren Corporati 
chairman ; George S. Fowler, Col- 
gate & Company and Walt 
Mueller, Morana Incorporated. 

The campaign has started : 
will continue until April 15. An 
insignia, having a drawing of a 
woman, and the words “American 
in Loveliness—the Gift of Gifts— 
American Made Toilet Articles, 
has been adopted. 

Members of the association 
have been urged to use. this 
insignia, and variations of the 
idea it gives—which is the basic 
idea of the campaign—in all of 
their advertising copy—in display 
advertising and in direct-mail 
advertising. The members are 
also urged to interest their sales- 
men and dealers in the campaign 


“The American Art Student” 
Sold 


The American Art Student, a monthly 
art publication, New York, has beer 
sold to Rev. Walter W. Hubbard, 
Philadelphia, and Miss Alma 
Roberts, of Bayonne, N. J., represen 
the Association of American Art 
dents, by Bernard Kramer. 


Joins Washington “Post” 
L. J. Feeny, formerly connected \ 
the vs and art departments of 


seorgian, has joined he 
copy department 
D. C., Post. 


the Atlanta 
advertising 
Washington, 


of ‘he 
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Che Hew York Cimes. 


Times Square 





Business Managers Office 


March 4, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Cone: 


Our records show that in 
1921 advertising amounting to 
$177,882.86 was placed in The New 
York Times through your agency, in- 
dicating a degree of prosperity upon 
which we heartily congratulate you. 


Your clients evidently have 
confidence in your organization. 
Such a volume of advertising in one 
newspaper may be viewed as a barom- 
eter of the esteem in which adver- 
tisers hold your counsel and service. 


We hope that the prosperity 
enjoyed by your agency in 1921 will 
continue and your co-operation in 
the development of sales for your 
clients will meet with even more 
business. 


We hope that our pleasant 
business relations will continue. 


- 
£ 


a 
> 
} : 
i 
q 





Very truly yours, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Prue unds~ 
Business Manager. 


Frederick H. Cone, Esq., 
Andrew Cone Adv. Agency, 
Tribune Building, 

New York, N. Y. 
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A Growing City and 
a Growing Newspaper 


This continent in general was not greatly troubled 
by growing pains in 1921, yet Toronto issued 9,297 
building permits, 11,291 buildings were erected valued 
at $23,878,240; the largest number in over 12 years. 


The customs and inland revenue show more and more 
goods coming into the city. In 1921 the total imports 
were valued at $242,909,783; the greatest in over 15 
years. The people are buying. 


There are 101,531 telephones in the city, many thou- 
sands more than in any other city in Canada, and the 
Bell Telephone Company has orders for thousands more 
which it will take months to install. 


There are 618,215 names in the new Toronto Direc- 
tory, while the population of city and immediate suburbs 
is given as 671,761. 


The TORONTO DAILY STAR has kept pace 
with the growth of homes. In February of last year its 
average was 96,000. By February of this year it had 
grown to over 112,000, the largest of any daily news- 
paper in the city. 

And THE STAR WEEKLY’ circulation (the Sun- 
day edition of the Daily) had grown from 119,499 to 
148,000 in the same period, without premiums or solicita- 
tion of any kind. 

Moreover, these circulations are of the good quality 
sort. So is the advertising. (Questionable, misleading or 
fraudulent announcements are declined. And advertising 
rates are more than reasonable. 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
U. S. Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston Chicago New York 
Old South Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


MONTREAL Special Representative—J. B. RATHBONE 
Transportation Building 
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Place New Accounts with 
Critchfield & Co. 


he Hardin Brake Company, Chi- 
ca.0, manufacturer of Hardin self- 
ac usting automobile brakes, has placed 
it. advertising account with Critchfield 
& Company, (hicago advertising agency. 
QO ,er new accounts for Critchfield & 
C. mpany are Cammack Ray & Company, 
lrc., investment securities, Chicago; the 
Dp. vis-Watkins Dairymen’s Manufactur- 
ins Company, Chicago, and the Asso- 
ci.ted Swine Farms, Inc., Peoria, Il. 


Two New Accounts for 
Stavrum & Shafer 


Stavrum & Shafer, Inc., Chicago 
vertising agency, has secured the 
ounts of The Bonney Company, Chi- 
cego, maker of toilet preparations. and 
Dillon Pulley Company, Chicago, 
dealer in window sash pulleys. Ray- 
mond C, Anderson, who was formerly 
with the advertising department of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, has 
joined the service department of Stav- 
rum & Shafer. 


Business Paper Editors Meeting 
A meeting of the Editorial Confer- 
e ct of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers Association will be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on March .17. 
Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the de- 
partment of domestic distribution of 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
will address the meeting on ‘“Today’s 
Problems in Domestic Distribution.” 


Denne Agency’s Accounts 


The Canadian advertising of The 
Mennen Company is now handled by 
A Denne and Company, Limited, 
Toronto advertising agency. 

The Denne agency also has the ac- 
counts of Coleman & Company, of Lon- 
don (Wincarnis), and Glaxo, of Lon- 
don, England. 


Cigar Campaign Announced 
for Newspapers 


Beginning March 20 the Basham 
\dvertising Agency, Louisville, Ky., 
will release a newspaper campaign for 
H Dendrich, Inc., advertising La 
Dendrich cigars. The advert sing will 
be national in its scope. 


Olive Importers Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The American Importers of Spanish 
Green Olives have appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son to handle their advertis- 

g. A newspaper campaign has been 
arted. 


George Costello at New York 


George Costello, of the Chicago office 
f George Batten Co., Inc.. has been 
t-ansferred to the New York office of 
the Batten agency, 
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Sells Interest in El Paso 
“Herald” 


J. C. Wilmarth, for twenty years 
business manager of the El Paso, Tex., 
Herald, has disposed of his interest in 
the paper to H. D. Slater, who is editor, 
president and general manager. 

No successor to Mr. Wilmarth will 
be appointed. Mr. Slater has instituted 
@ managing board of seven. The de- 
partment heads will manage their own 
departments, and the board or its execu- 
tive committee will handle the details 
of the business, 


G. K. Gauff with 
McGraw-Hill 


G. K. Gauff has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Ingenieria Internacional, 
published by the McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., New York. He will be located 
in the Cleveland office. Mr, Gauff has 
had several years’ merchandising expe- 
rience in foreign countries and was 
formerly connected with Dun’s Interna- 
tional Review. 


Hayes Wheel Company 
Appoints Agency 

The Hayes Wheel Company, of Jack- 
son, Mich., manufacturer of automobile 
wheels, has appointed The Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company to handle 
its advertising. 

The Hayes advertising for this spring 
will be confined to newspapers, trade 
papers and a direct-by-mail campaign. 


Cement Paint Account for 
Chicago Agency 

Rogers & Gano, Chicago advertising 
agency, have been appointed ane Ol 
counsel for the Tnemec Paint & Oi 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., which is 
marketing a new paint made of cement. 
A campaign in oil and other trade pub- 
lications is being planned. 


Presto-Felt Account for 
Touzalin Agency 


The Presto-Felt Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of automobile windshield 
wipers, has placed its advertising account 
with the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
Inc., Chicago. A campaign in national 
magazines is being planned. 


New Account of Detroit 
Agency 


The Columbia Motors P\-wy a De- 
troit, has appointed The Albee Corpora- 
tion to conduct its ~t.- ky, The 
account will be handled through the 
Detroit office of The Albee Corporation. 


Omaha “Bee” Appointment 

The Omaha, Neb., Bee has appointed 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., as its 
Western representative. Prudden, King 
& Prudden represent the Omaha Bee 
in the Eastern territory. 
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“When You Write Letters, Don’! 
Write Ads” 


A Receiver Makes Certain Comments on the Company’s Follow-up 


By Roy W. Johnson 


6¢—) UT me on the prospect list,” 
said the receiver to the ad- 
vertising manager when he was 
introduced to that worthy, “and 
send me the regular follow-up in 
the regular way. No—I don’t 
want to look over any scrapbooks. 
I want to see the campaign as the 
prospect sees it—not as a beau- 
tifully integrated whole. Just 
drop my name and home address 
into the hopper, and let the mill go 
ahead grinding. I may want to 
see you later.” ; 
It was a great deal later—some 
three months, in fact,—when the 
advertising manager received an 
invitation to report at the front 
office, and to bring along a com- 
plete set of the company’s form 
letters to prospects. He complied 


with alacrity and no misgivings. 


He was proud of that series 
of letters. It had been much 
admired by fellow-members of 
the craft, and on one occasion had 
been accorded the place of honor 
in an exhibition by the local ad 
club. In fact, he had addressed 
the club several times on the 
subject, and was regarded as an 
authority on follow-up methods, 
largely on the strength of these 
letters that he carried under his 
arm. 

‘Draw up a chair and make 
yourself comfortable,” the receiver 
told him with a smile. “Got your 
scrapbook? Good.” He turned 
the pages briskly, then pushed 
the book aside with a compre- 
hensive gesture. “Did it ever 
occur to you,” he asked, still 
smiling, “that merely typing some- 
thing on a sheet of letter-paper 
doesn’t necessarily make it a 
letter?” 

The advertising manager was 
taken aback, and showed it. 
“These letters—” he began, some- 
what loftily, but the receiver cut 
him short. 

“They aren’t letters, son. That 


is just the point. They are ad 
vertisements typed on letter-pape: 
Good advertisements, for the mos 
part, I am frank to say. There’ 
no criticism on that head. Bu 
I’ve been on the prospect list fo 
three months, and have waited i: 
vain for the company to write m: 
a letter. . 

“Now I am no advertising mai 
but merely a humble and incor 
sequential receiver, appointed by 
the court to preserve the value o! 
certain property, consisting o! 
pretty much everything from ray 
materials to good-will. As such 
I am expected to know something 
about a considerable range 6 
subjects, and though I don’t prac 
tice advertising to any great ex 
tent, I have been forced to study 
it with some application. I'll eve: 
venture to assert that in wha 
you might call professional adver 
tising circles, this follow-up of 
yours is considered quite a com 
mendable piece of business.” 

“T believe it is rated rather 
highly,” said the advertising 
manager, with an assumption of 
modesty he did not by any means 
feel. 

“IT thought so,” responded the 
receiver. “And in my experience, 
son, when an advertising cam 
paign begins to receive bouquets 
from the professional fraternity) 
as a remarkably clever and effec- 
tive little enterprise, it is time to 
overhaul it for knocks in the 
gear-box. That is merely a littl 
observation by the way, and you 
can take it or leave it. 


HIGH HURDLES FOR FORM LETTERS 


“Now these letters of yours, 
admired as they may be from the 
professional point of view, are 
merely pieces of advertising copy 
(good. copy, admittedly) which 
begin with ‘Dear Mr. Jones’ and 
end with ‘Cordially yours, Henry 
Smith.’ But you are not talking 
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What Advertisers Think 
About the Different Hardware Papers 


As Shown by the Number Advertising in 
the First Ten Publications During 1921 


ARDWARE AC) 87: .ntasnsassssssessmaanecscs 
Second Paper 419 a 

Third Paper 0 a 

Fourth Paper 320 saa 


Fitth Paper 298 sm 
Sixth Paper 21] aa 
Seventh Paper 184 ammm 
Eighth Paper 155 ams 
Ninth Paper 7lem 

Tenth Paper 33= 


Names of the other papers on request 


HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th Street New York, N.Y. 











Member 
Associated 
Business 
Papers, Inc. 
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You Don’t Care 


much about having your man call 
on the small “in the basement’’ 
concern that does nothing but 
small repair work. If they should 
sell them, your credit department 
would probably demand cash. You 
want business from contractors 
who are in business to stay, carry 
a stock, discount their bills, etc. 


Very few “in the basement’’ con- 
cerns subscribe for DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING because it is 
edited to appeal to the better 
Plumbing and Heating Trade—the 
concerns that do the bulk of the 
business in the plumbing and 
heating line. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING will 
not carry your story to EVERY 
Plumbing and Heating Contractor, 
but its subscribers, over 12,000 
strong, are the biggest and most 
important men in the business. 


ASK YOUR OWN SALESMEN 
what trade publications they find 
on the desks of their pet accounts. 
We know the invariable answer will 
be DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


The Plumbing and Heating heekly 
1900 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Mar. 16, 192. 
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» Mr. Jones: you are addressing 
certain class of prospects. And 
s for Henry Smith, he has just 
yout as much personality as the 
yne-arm of a phonograph. 

“Tf you will stop and think a 
1inute, you will agree, I think, 
vat the difference between a 
tter and an advertisement is 
his: that one is personal and 
idividual, while the other is 
ddressed to an audience or con- 
regation of people in the mass. 
There is just as much contrast 
etween them as I used to note 
s a boy in the Reverend Mr. 
Iosmer when he stood up in the 
ulpit of a Sunday, and when he 
‘ame out to our house to dinner 
ma week-day. In the one place 
ie was talking to the whole assem- 
lage, and in the other he was 
alking to us, although he might 
ve saying much the same things 
n both places. In one place he 
had his mind fixed upon the effect 
he wanted to produce, and in the 
other he was thinking about the 
people he was talking to. 


“Right there, I think, is the 


difficulty with most men who sit 
down to write form letters. They 


ire so consciously straining to 
attract attention, inspire interest, 
‘reate desire, and so on, that they 
utterly forget that they are not, 
»stensibly at any rate, talking to 
an audience. ‘Dear Mr. Jones’ 
gets lost in the fog, somewhere, 
and instead of representing an 
individual personality, he is only 
a pin-point up in the top gallery, 
and you are wondering if your 
voice will carry that far. 

“For example, in this letter you 


say: 


Dear Mr. Jones: , 

On millwork alone, the 4-Way Skiver 
and Trimmer will save three times its 
cost in @ year. 

These are cold, hard-boiled facts— 
not rhetoric. Two and one-half hours 
per machine per day is the average 
saving reported: by 4-Way users. Large 
operators secure much better resu'ts 
even than that. At the lowest possible 
estimate you can’t lose by the purchase 
of this machine, while you are posi- 
tively losing money every day you 
operate your mill without it. 

Figure out for yourself what a two 
and one-half hour saving per day, the 
year round, would mean in your own 
business, in bankable dollars and cents. 
Divide your figures by the price of 
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the machine. Then ask yourself if you 
seriously can afford to be without this 
time and labor saver a day longer than 
it takes to get one to your shipping 
point! 

Don’t hesitate another hour. Make 
this comparison now—today! Get it 
down in black and white what the 4-Wey 
will mean im extra profits to you! Once 
you do that, you won’t be able to get 
your order to us quick enough. 


“Considered as copy, that is a 
rather nifty piece of exhortation, 
and I’ve no special fault to find 
with it. But as a piece of private 
correspondence between an indi- 
vidual: connected with this com- 
pany and a certain Mr. Jones, it 
has the effect of a stump speech 
at the breakfast table. It’s a good 
speech, but it belongs somewhere 
else—in the formal surroundings 
of display type, with a picture of 
the machine for example. Per- 
haps its effect is not seriously 
weakened by putting it on a 
letter-head—you can argue that 
indefinitely—but it certainly 
doesn’t get the peculiar effect of 
a genuine letter. 

“Now, taking the same argu- 
ment, let’s reconstruct the thing 
into what I should call a letter 
instead of an advertisement. For 
example, something like this”’— 
and the receiver penned this let- 
ter for the advertising manager 
to read: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

On your millwork alone, you can 
figure that the 4-Way Skiver and 
Trimmer will save two and one-half 
hours per day in chargeable time. That 
goes for as many machines as you can 
work to capacity. Thus it is a simple 
matter to determine the savings you 
can effect in your own plant, over and 
above the cost of the equipment; and 
you can easily prove the truth of our 
claim that the 4-Way will pay for itself 
three times over in a year. 

Looking at the proposition in this 
way, it appears that you are paying 
for the equipment over and over again 
in wages and overhead. Our proposal 
is that you pay for it, once for all, 
take a receipt in full, and begin put- 
ting its earnings in the bank where 
they belong. 

We are inclosing a folder giving 
detailed figures, for study at your 
leisure. Please note that the reports 
of actual experience are classified ac- 
cording to output, so that you can 
readily select those which come the 
nearest to your own working condi- 
tions, Also that the averages are based 
upon several thousand reports — not 
merely those which are presented here. 


‘ 
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When you are ready to discuss the 
specific application of the machines to 
your own production, we are at your 
service, 


“It seems to me,” said the ad- 
vertising manager at this juncture, 
“that it lacks a definite punch.” 

“Meaning that it doesn’t wind 
up with a specific command to 
do-something-or-other-t h i s-very- 
mom en t-before-you-forget-i t?” 
queried the receiver. “Quite na- 
turally, it doesn’t. It’s a letter— 
not an exhortation, as I remarked 
before. Your definite punch, as 
you call it, comes later—in the 
facts and figures to which your 
letter calls special attention. Re- 
member that your letter is read 
first, in the normal course of 
things, and’ you want to lead up 
to your main selling climax—not 
away from it. ' 

“And on this general subject 
of ‘punch,’ particularly in sales 
letters, I think that you advertis- 
ing men still have a great deal to 
learn. You pride yourselves no 
end upon your knowledge and 
understanding of human psychol- 
ogy: but from such evidences as 
float in to me in the daily mail I 
should say that you have over- 
looked an elementary principle 
that generally becomes plain to the 
veriest tyro of a salesman before 
he has been on the road a month. 
If he is any good at all as a sales- 
man, he soon learns that after a 

prospect has once said ‘No’ it is a 
great deal harder to sell him than 
it was before: with a certain type 
of prospect, it is practically im- 
possible. Therefore the good 
salesman avoids inviting his pros- 
pect to say ‘No’ too soon. He 
doesn’t put the buyer in the posi- 
tion where consistency demands 
that he stick to his original un- 
favorable decision. 

“Yet nearly every sales letter 
that I receive—I should say fully 
nine out of ten—puts me in the 
position of denying a positive re- 
quest. ‘Sign the card today.’ No, 
thanks. ‘Wire your order at once 
while this special offer holds 
good.’ Scarcely. ‘Do it now.’ Not 
by a jugful. Action on my part 
is imperative, it seems, and must 
be immediate; furthermore there 
is the subtle suggestion that I am 


such a boob as not to be able t 
decide for myself anyway. Al 
right; I'll take the position o 
turning the thing down if yor 
insist upon it, and when your nex 
letter arrives it has somethin 
definite to overcome. 

“I think that better result 
would be obtained by suggesting 
favorable consideration,  rathe: 
than by demanding immediat 
action one way or the other 
When you are writing to a ‘sucke 
list,’ categorical imperatives ar 
all very well no doubt, for a ma: 
who is not a boob is no prospect 
anyway; but for a sound business 
proposition I’d leave the decisio: 
open until ready to close it. | 
certainly wouldn’t send a man 
letter that invited him to say ‘No’ 
before he had a chance to lear 
what the proposition really was 
about.” 

“At that rate,” the advertising 
manager objected, “you won't 
close the sale until the last letter 
in the series.” 

“Not at all,” countered the re 
ceiver. “Unless you are counting 
on your letters alone to clos: 
sales. You can crowd the mour- 
ners as much as you please in 
your straight advertising matter 
Keep the distinction in mind: 
your printed advertising copy is 
addressed to an audience, and no 
single member of that audience 
feels obliged to stand up and say 
‘That’s me’; your letter, on the 
other hand, is addressed to a 
person, consciously singled out for 
attention, and the decision is 
demanded from him individually 
The preacher can tell his congre 
gation of a Sunday morning that 
they are steeped in sin to the 
eyebrows, and offend nobody; but 
the morals of Mr. Henry Church 
warden must be handled with 
considerable tact and circumspec 
tion. 

“Now to go back to the letters 
themselves, here’s a good example 
of advertising copy masquerading 
on a letter-head: 


Dear Mr. Jongs: 

“4-Way equipment puts us in line to 
do a bigger business,” says E. P 
Thompson, president of the Circle Val 
ley Lumber & Supply Company, Bart 
lett, Okla. He writes: 

“We were recently awarded the 
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Lodestone Covers 


DURABLE—BEAUTIFUL 


i 


i haere crystalline formation 
combined with a delicate 
blending of colors suggests 
Nature’s own exquisite creations 
in the geological field. Nothing 
like them has ever before been 
produced in paper. 


She She 


Lodestone Covers have a water- 
proof surface that will not spot 
or stain. They will exceed your 
idea of the strength that paper 


can POSSESS. 


<> 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Telephone: Spring 9600 
connecting all branches 
Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker St., New York City 
Downtown Branch: 16-18 Beekman St., New York City 
Printing Crafts Bldg.: 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 
Newark Branch - 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark 
Hartford Branch - - 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford 
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H® is one of the world’s 


wealthiest and most suc- 
cessful business men. 


He enrolled as our first sub- 
scriber twenty years ago. He 
has paid for and renewed his 
subscription each and every year 
since that time. 


He is a good golfer and he will 
testify that GOLFERS MAGAZINE 
helped him improve his game. 


GOLFERS MAGAZINE subscribers 
will tell you that they pay us 
Four Dollars a year for our 
publication because they like it 
and want it. 


Ours is the oldest, largest,and 
most widely circulated golfmaga- 
zineinalltheworld. It is A.B.C. 


Sample copies and rate cards 
are yours for the asking. 


GOLFERS MAGAZINE 


“The Outstanding National Medium” 


4753 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 
25 East 26th Street, New York 


- THIS YEAR 
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con ract for sash, doors and trim in 
the new Wayne County Hospital, 
am unting to more than $60,000. This 
is oy far the biggest order that we 
eve took, and is directly due to the 
fac that you persuaded us to install 
j-| ay Machines about a year ago. We 
wo ildn’t have dared to bid on this 
out the machines, as same would 
ha\e seemed out of our class entirely. 
j-| ay Machines have put us in line 
for bigger business, and we wish to 
theak you for your persistence in get- 
tin; us to install them.” 2 

ow about your own business, Mr. 

Jo es? 
“ould you compete successfully for 
an order like the above? Could you 
sa'isfy a Building Committee or a Board 
of Trustees of your ability to deliver 
the goods? Are you getting the big, 
profitable orders from your territory, 
or do you feel that the best business of 
all is “out of your class”? 

;-Way Machines will open the way 
to this bigger and better business. Not 
only that; they will save you time and 
money on every order you take, down 
to the smallest. More net profits on 
the daily operation of your mill is what 
our proposition means to you, 

Give yourself a chance to write us 
a letter like Mr. Thompson’s. Resolve 
today to put yourself in line for the 
big business that now goes outside. 
Get those extra profits that are waiting 
for you. Don’t hesitate another hour. 
Sign the card while this letter is in 
your hand, 


“T would put that piece of copy 
in the trade papers, make an at- 
tractive enclosure out of the 
Thompson letter, and write to our 
friend Jones somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


wi 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

You probably know Ed Thompson, 
f the Circle Valley. At any rate, the 
inclosed letter will interest you. It is 
somewhat of an achievement for a local 
mill to grab off a $60,000 contract in 
competition with the biggest fellows in 
the industry. 

Please bear in mind as you read it, 
however, that 4-Way Machines will 
earn a profit, not merely on the occa- 
sional big order, but on the ordinary, 
everyday operation of your plant. That 

the real essence of our proposition, 

id the reason behind our persistence 
which Mr. Thompson thanks us for. 

Sooner or later we feel sure that 
ou will be convinced of the big advan- 
tige in applying 4-Way Equipment to 

ur own business. And from your 
wn point of view, the sooner that 
time comes, the better: for in reality 

yu are paying for the equipment three 
tmes over every year in wages and 
verhead. That’s a fact which we can 
‘emonstrate in connection with your 

_, business whenever you say the 

ord. 


“In your letter you tell Jones 
atly that he can’t handle big 
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orders. Probably that is true 
enough, but don’t insult him by 
telling him so. Let him make 
that particular implication iri his 
own mind. He'll do it, fast 
enough, if you give him the right 
lead. But get back on safe 
ground yourself, as quickly as 
possible.” 

“I get the point there, all right,” 
the advertising manager assented. 

“It applies, all along the line,” 
concluded the receiver, pushing 
the scrap-book across the desk to 
him. “When you write letters, 
don’t write ads. For every reader 
of a public advertisement has a 
chance to say ‘That doesn’t apply 
to me, while the recipient of a 
letter has no such opportunity. 
The fact that a letter is printed 
by the thousand, and filled in or 
not as the case may be, does not 
alter its essential characteristics 
as a personal communication 
that requires a personal decision, 
if only to the extent of not being 
influenced by it.” 


News Stand Group of 
Magazines Formed 


E. R. Crowe, for the last year asso- 
ciated with S. Wilbur Corman in the 
advertising agency field, has organized 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc., at New 
York, which will represent a group of 
magazines to be known as The News 
Stand Group. The magazines in the 
group are Smart Set, Fascinating Fic- 
tion, Ace High, Young’s Magazine, 
Telling Tales, Black Mask, Action 
Stories, Saucy Stories, Breezy Stories, 
Live Stories and Snappy Stories. 

Beginning with October, 1922, issues, 
advertising for these magazines wil! be 
accepted for the entire group only, with 
the exception of a classified section in 
Smart Set. 

Mr. Crowe, who is president of E. R. 
Crowe & Company, was for four years 
with the Hearst organization and for 
thirteen years with the W. Shaw 
Company. 


Death of Robert A. Stanton 


Robert A. Stanton died at Asheville, 
N. €., March 7, aged 34. He was the 
son of R. T. Stanton, Western mana- 
ger of The Century Company. 

Mr. Stanton was for the last two 
ears in the employ of The Red Book 

orporation at the Chicago office. He 
had previously spent several years in 
the Western office of The Century Com- 
pany, and before that was in the classi- 
fied department of the Chicago Herald, 
now the Herald and Examiner. 

































































































Hospital Recruits Nursing Staff b 
Advertising 


Women arid Girls Made to See Advantage of Taking a Nurse’s Cor 
of Training 


HOSPITAL in Peoria, Il. 
has a story to tell readers of 
Printers’ INK who happen to be 
members of boards of directors of 
hospitals. 
This Peoria institution, The 
Mercy Hospital, had been cramped 


two to six young women. It ta! 
no power of imagination to 

that this means a curtailment 
hospital service. 

The Peoria hospital’s board 
directors had for some time be 
considering how it might char 

this condition. Wl! 





urses and 


her name to signify that she is a 
k 


the ng hh of a woman wh 
egistered Nurse has a right to feel as proud 
an she rk most of the time 
» “Stenographer” or “Typis 
six month 


RN 


Like verything else wor 


h while, it ~~ 
than those D| Reg 
th € 


effort 
tered 


Franklin and Perry Sts. 
MARY A. HOUGHTON, Supt. 





“Florence Nightingale, R. N.” 


t privileged to place “Ph. D. 
young woman who has completed the 
sche n s authorized to put “R. N 
Regis tered Nurse” and qualified to go i im ay home 
health and strength the patients whom she 
> will be re ered for or all time Florence Night 
{ her ability and skill as has the 


y or “Secretary” 
s. It takes ane years 


“R. N.” Costs More—And it Pays More! 


But the rewards are so vast! 
Nurses are in all truth 


“THE MERCY HOSPITAL 


Peoria, Illinois 


RN." is 
of study and pra 
after y u 


the members of 
board became aw 
of the fact that t 
condition was not « 
that was yee 
their hospital, 
rather one that a. 
every hospital in t 
.smaller cities w 
struggling hard 
meet, it became px 
sible for one of thie 
members to persuade 
the others to use ad 
vertising. He obtained 
an appropriation fo: 
advertising that wou! 
tell the story of the 
hospital’s needs in th: 
local newspapers. HH, 
also convinced the 
other members that 
the task of writing 
the advertising should 
fall to an advertising 
agency and not to the 
hospital. 

The chief reasoi 
for a student nurs‘ 
shortage, it was de 
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MORE THAN A 


ADVERTISING OF THIS CHARACTER 


and hindered in its work for some 
time because it had been unable 
to get 2 sufficient number of stu- 
dent nurses. At first the hospital 
authorities thought that this condi- 
tion was due to some unexplain- 
able situation peculiar to Peoria. 
It soon found out that hospitals in 
the smaller cities for the last two 
years have had classes numbering 
from about ten to twenty leaving 
and replaced by classes of from 


HUNDRED YOUNG WOMEN RESPONDED TO 
IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


22 


122 


cided, was the good 
wages that many fac 
tories and industri 
had been paying 
girls and women without requirin 
of them a “course of training.” O 
next importance was the fact tha 
too few young women of the righ 
character and qualifications full 
appreciated what being a regis 
tered nurse meant. 

Acting upon these decisions si 
advertisements were written, stress 
ing the rewards that come to th 
registered nurse when the trainin 
period has been completed. The 
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Announcing 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
TEXTILE CATALOGS 


The publishers of TEXTILE WORLD 
announce a new standardized catalog 
of machinery, equipment, supplies, 
construction, etc., for textile mills. 





It will be published annually. The first 


edition is now in preparation. 


Distribution will be to purchasing agents, 
mill executives and those who control the 
buying power of the textile manufactur- 
ing industry. A preliminary ‘survey 
among 6,000 of the larger firms who will 
receive the catalog disclosed a universal 


demand for such a service in this industry. 


Upon request we shall be very glad to 


have a representative present the propo- 
sition in detail. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 
Publishers of 


Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave.,. NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO GREENVILLE, S. C. WASHINGTON 
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Hudson Obserruer 


The Hudson Observer is the largest newspaper 
covering Jersey City, Hoboken and Seven 
Towns in Hudson County, New Jersey 


Guaranteed daily paid circulation over 41,000 


Offices: HOBOKEN . JERSEY CITY UNION HILI 
CHICAGO: Gilman, Nicol] & Ruthman 
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--sented the desirability and value 
f a nurse’s education and em- 
yisized the worth of such train- 
- to a wife and mother. The 
eal was purposely made a 
“selfish” one for the reader of the 
ertisements. 
‘he immediate direct response 
vas, indeed, interesting. More 
n one hundred girls and 
yomen called at, telephoned, or 
rote to the hospital for more in- 
formation. Since the advertising 
had purposely omitted any list of 
qualifications it was only natural 
that among those who responded 
there should be quite a few of un- 
suitable calibre. But from the 
suitable ones the hospital readily 
obtained its full quota. The ad- 
vertising had so moved one young 
woman, upon discovering that- she 
did not fulfil all the preliminary re- 
quirements, that she entered upon 
a short course at a night high 
school in order to be able to round 
out her education. 


E. A. Schwab with Vigilance 
Committee 


Edward A. Schwab, Post Office In- 
spector at New York, has joined the 
staff of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World as a fraud inves- 
tigator. 

Mr. Schwab has been with the Post 
Office Department for fourteen years, 
and for the past six years he has been 
identified with many investigations of 
financial and commercial frauds that 
the Post Office Department has con- 
ducted. 


Joins McGraw-Hill Publication 


Graham L. Montgomery has joined 
the staff of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engimeering as mechanical editor. He 
was formerly connected with the engi- 
neering staff of the Barrett Company. 


Norwich Pharmacal Account 
for Lyon Agency 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y., has placed its advertising 
account. with the Lyon Advertising 
Agency, New York. A campaign is 
being prepared for Unguentine. 


Joins Detroit Illustrators 


Claude J. La Driere, for a number of 
years a member of the art staff of com- 
mercial art studios, has joined the sales 
organization of Howard-Garfield-Gray, 
commercial illustrators, Detroit. 
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Cost 
per hour vs. 


cost per job 


You know and we 
know that the cost 
per hour doesn’t 
mean much. 


It’s the cost per job 
that really counts. 


Because we never 
lose sight of this, 
you'll usually find 
our cost per job 
gratifyingly less. 
Day and night 
service. 


Try us. 


P.J. PERRUSI . 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 
Co. - Typographers 

209 West 38th St. 

New York 


N. A. KWEIT 
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A Bond House Advertises to Over. 
come the “Youth” Handicap 


Morris F. Fox & Company Find Prestige Copy an Antidote for 
Several Problems 


HEN it comes to financial 
matters, old age is generally 
thought to denote stability and 
mature judgment. This applies 
particularly to bond houses. The 
financial institution that can lay 
claim to a corporate existence of, 
say, fifty or a hundred years, has 
a strong point in its favor. Such 
an attitude bears all the ear- 
marks of logic when viewed in 
the abstract, and generally holds 
true in particular cases. So it is 
that certain bond houses, started, 
perhaps, but a few years ago, fihd 
it to be quite a stumbling block. 
Morris F. Fox & Company, an 
investment securities house of 
Milwaukee, have been employing 
advertising in a rather unusual 
way—for a financial organization 
—to solve this and several other 
problems peculiar to the bond 
business. They worked on the the- 
ory that the chronicle of industrial 
development is usually a fascinat- 
ing subject for reading. A his- 
torical series was prepared, con- 
sisting of twelve pieces of copy. 
The first advertisement deals with 
the bonds of the Venetian Gov- 
ernment, issued in 1140 A. D. 
This is the earliest bond issue 
known. The others treat of finan- 
cial developments, or rather the 
outstanding ones, finishing with 
current modern methods. 
Nowhere has the direct appeal 
been stressed. The company was 
satisfied merely to create a gen- 
eral interest in the subject of 
bonds and to draw attention to 
itself as a progressive distributor. 
The campaign started last sum- 
mer in Milwaukee newspapers 
and the complete series has al- 
ready been run in that city. It 
is now appearing in dailies out- 
side of the city. Space is also 
being used in several magazines. 
Reprints of the different pieces of 
copy will be employed in direct- 
mail work. 
Naturally in a campaign of this 
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is difficult to trace dir 
results. However, when one 
fers to “results” it is genera 
with the understanding that 
actual increase of orders is 
plied: As a matter of fact, thou; 
advertising is frequently employ 
for other purposes. As 
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Fremee, 1515-1547 


IE issue of bonds for government loans 
assumed a more or less form in 
France in the time of Francis 
Frege bie wan wth Spain, Bagiand end 
hasty, Gough Site x 
ond he exis ote 
pene Sacer 
—the forst public debt of 


and pay out the interest. 
At one time this monarch was captured in 


from his engl 
patient 
for the ransom of their extravagant king. 
Today, bond issues are used for the im- 
mt of our industries, our cities and 








MORRIS F. Fox &O. 


in VvESTICENT Secures 
ast WarER At 

















THIS ADVERTISER IS YOUNG IN _ YEARS 
MAYBE, BUT EXHIBITS A KEEN KNOW 
EDGE OF THE HISTORY OF FINANCE 


Ethel B. Scully, treasurer of 
company explained it: 

“It seemed to us that this his 
torical series would show tha 
though we were a young compan) 
only seven years old, we were mad 
up of the kind of timber which 
knows and appreciates what has 
gone before us. In other words, 
the copy inferred a thorough a 
quaintance with bond history, 
even though this company ha 
not played any role in making 1! 

“That is one of the purposes 
back of the: series, and we think 
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How much of the world’s 
attention is your advertis- 
ing money commanding? 
In all of the great mass of 
advertising matter that is 
now bidding for the public 
eye, only a few skilful 
things stand out in the 
_ memory. Why should not 
your advertising command 
the utmost attention? 








Gardner—Glen Buck Company 
Advertising 


New York—Chicago—Saint Louis 
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A Dsstincti 
D°? not confound our Electrotype Factory 
with an Electrotype Foundry which, :s 

a rule, only serves a localized business. Our 

Factory serves nearly all large National Adver- 

tisers and Advertising Agencies with quanti-y 

production of quality Ad plates combined with 

speed and systematic distribution to the 23,000 

publications in over 10,000 cities of the United 

States (N. W. Ayer & Son 1922 List). We em- 

ploy 250 experts day and night in the following 

Divisions: 

CHECKING — for newspaper plate require- 
rs ments and duplications on shipping lists. 
While attending ELECTROTYPING — Ad plate in Factory 
the Direct Mail Dep’t and Job work in Foundry Dep’t. 
Advertising ALUMINOT YPE— Exclusive patented proc- 


Convention . Ss 
ia imine’ ess, especially recommended for advertising 


October, 1922 in Foreign Countries. 

be sure to visit NICKELTYPE — for fine job work and long 

our plant | runs on presses. 

im operation 

Day and Night LEAD MOLD — Dr. Albert Process for ultra- 
superior Half-tone and Process color work. 


MATS — Wood fiong or high-grade regular 


laminated. 
STEREOTYPE — For those that want them. 
POSTAL DEP’ T — Where lists are checked 
according to zones for postage. 
SHIPPING — Special trained crew for pack- 
ing Ads in sets. 





Our historical and practical Brochure 
sent for the asking 





Information covering all details on Ad plate service 
cheerfully supplied. 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
CINCINNATI 


Local representatives at 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Monadnock Block,Chicago, Kresge Bidg., Detroit 








The new $400,000 home of Electrotyping Headquarters wholly ocupied by 
The Rapid Electrotype Company 


ee eo ee RN RRNA Stren aes 


advertisi 
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t got across, subtly, this point. 
Then again, even though the copy 
jid uot bring much in the way of 
direct orders, it did acquaint peo- 
ple with Morris F. Fox & Com- 
pan I mean that the copy was 
real Where the regular run of 
fnar.cial publicity would have at- 
acted no attention. It brought 
ur name before the general pub- 
lic, aught them a great deal about 
jonds that most people never knew 
fore, and in that way made it so 
nuch) easier for our salesmen. 

'urthermore, most securities 

ises, at the present moment, are 
mable to secure the size partici- 
ations from underwriting houses 
vhich their distributing — ability 
vould warrant. This series has 
ertainly helped to bring to the at- 
tention of large dealers our name 
and our location. It has also 
served to impress upon them the 
fact that we are not asleep and 
that, therefore, we are to be con- 
sidered in the first line when dol- 
ng out participations. Moreover, 
since we do direct underwriting 
urselves, this type of copy serves 

let manufacturers know we are 
live and thinking along wide- 
awake lines, and consequently 
well able to float an issue for 
them.” 


New Accounts for Procter 
& Collier 


lhe Procter & Collier Company, Cin 
ati, is now handling the advertising 
ints of The Geo. H. Streitman’s 
ns Company, cracker bakers, Cincin- 
! and The Felber Biscuit Company, 
racker bakers, Columbus, This 
cy is also ‘directing the advertising 
Kreimer & Brother, furniture 
ers, Cincinnati. 


Joins Philadelphia “North 


American” 


tdwin M. Giles, formerly president 
of the Bristol, Pa., Printing Company, 
ublisher of the Bristol ourier, has 
resigned from that organization to enter 
the copy department of the Philadel- 
ph orth American. 


Agency for Iowa Candy 


Manufacturer 


Sioux Candy Company, Sioux 

. Ia., has appointed the Bloodhart- 

Company, Inc., Omaha, as its 
advertising agency. 
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ADVERTISING 
AGENT'S FAITH 


‘PUNCH’ 


NE OF THE 
shrewdest and 

most successful British 
Advertising Agents, 
whose business has 
assumed large propor- 
tions and who spends 
for his clients each 
year many thousands 
of pounds in“PUNCH,” 
uses “PUNCH” also for 
the advertising of his 
own business, to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of 
pounds, in full pages, 
believing that what is 
so good for his clients 
is good also for 

himself 





ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH"' 
10 Buuverie Street 
Loncon, + 
Eng. 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS, 


At the tomb of Tam- 
merlane, as the tribute 
of princes, and ranking 
high among the treas- 
ures of Oriental emper- 
ors, we find jade But 
always the dark green 
stone of royalty was em- 
bellished by the cunning 
hand of the engraver. 


The intrinsic value of 
jade was given definite 
point and meaning 
through the engraver’s 
skill. 


Today the printed word 
has added more to the 
world’s riches than the 
most priceless stone. 
But today, too, the en- 
graver’s skill makes 
more pointed and evi- 
dent the word's value. 


The last third of a cen- 
tury has seen photo- 
engraving surpass in its 
results old time hand 
engraving. Since 1889 
Gatchel & Manning have 
shared in this progress, 
and today ship to all 
parts of the world en- 
gravings that range 
from the simplest line 
plate to the most elabo- 
rate color work. 


GATCHEL & MANNING. Ine. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
PHILADELPHIA 

















An Up-to-Date London 


Our fathers borrowed enough Lo 
ideas regarding parks, tubes, poli 
and street lighting to make a re 
now highly proper. Every Ame 
chamber of commerce will applaud 
programme of the Indiana girl wh 
won the Pall Mall Gazette’s ten-gu 
prize for the best suggestions 
making London “the magnet of 
world.” She would give London 
Yankee spruceness of Cleveland, | 
ver, or Seattle, with the gayer feat 
of Paris and Havana added. Brig 
cleaner stations, for “first impress 
count”; railway electrification, 1 
elimination, prizes tor the sma 
window dressing, waste baskets on 
bottoms of lamp posts, demolitio: 
old walls, and office buildings 
New York’s—all this combined 
drinks-at-all-hours and _ song-and-d 
restaurants at p®Opular prices. 

The only possible fault is that 
suggestions do not go far enough. 
is high time that London was equi; 
with the boulevard cluster-lights w 
add so much to Indianapolis and k 
sas City. A theatrical district the 
of hers should be ashamed of its 
electric signs. There ought to 
boost-London movement, backed 
Rotary Club. How many people ay 
ciate the fact that both Shakespear« 
Dickens lived for a time in Lond 
They should be told. Efforts sh 
be made to train residents to tall 
little about fogs as San Franc 
people talk about earthquakes. A sk 
would be a valuable asset—say, ‘ 
don, City of Beautiful Suburbs.” W 
about an “Old Home Week” for for: 
Londoners? Despite its dingy ag: 
few live wires could soon make 
attractions df that city for tour 
known almost everywhere.—New } 
Evening Post. 


Regal Shoe Account for 
Tracy-Parry 

The Regal Shoe Company, Bost 
Mass., has placed its account with Tr 
Parry Company, advertising ager 
Philadelphia and New York. 

The Tone Parry Agency will 
handle the accounts of Max Greenh« 
& Co., New York, makers of the Bla 
shire line of women’s dresses, and 
Randolph Mills, Philadelphia, maker 
Randolph “Sox for Tots.’ 


H. R. Bergh Leaves 
B. T. Babbitt 


H. R. Bergh has resigned as adv 


tising manager of B. T. Babbitt, soaps 
New York. The advertising depart 


ment will be under the supervision 
Esselin. 


Represents Scranton, Pa., 
“Sunday Dispatch” 


The Scranton, Pa., ars Dis pat 


has appointed Thomas F. Clark & ( 





New York, as its ae advertisi: 


representative. 














Akron | 
arete | 
A.gong 
Auto © 
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Such Clubs as 
These Are 
Reading Club 
Management: 


Akron City Club 
arctre Gluo 
A:gonquin Club 
Auto Club ot st. Paul 
bohemian Club 
Bloomfield Hills 
Country Club 
Chicago Engineers 


cluo 

Century Club 

Cotony Club, N. Y. 
Birmingham Country 


Club 
Concordia Club 
Brookline Country 
Club 
Players Club 
Dallas Athietic Club 
Denver Athletic Club 
Detroit Club 
Des Moines Golf Ciub 
Columbia Univ. Club 
Hamilton Co. Golf 
Club 
Lake Placid Club 
Maryland Club 
a Rapids Boat 


Club 
Manufacturers Club, 
Philadelphia 
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6542 Club 
Executives Are 


Reading It! 


The March number of Club Management is 
now in the hands of every city, golf and coun- 
try club, of the better class, in the United 
States whose name and address we can secure. 





This includes a large percentage of committee 
chairmen, due to our “routing” plan, as well 
as executives of more than 400 new clubs now 
under construction. 


Our incoming mail bags offer the best proof 
that 


Management 


is well worth the four dollars a year that club 
executives are gladly paying for it. 


Every mail is bringing letters from club presi- 
dents, secretaries, managers, superintendents 
and committee chairmen, expressing satisfac- 
tion with the Magazine. This is good evidence 
that it is meeting the demand for a club execu- 
tives’ publication. 

Letters of criticism as well as praise show that 
we have the attention we anticipated from the 
right people. 


A Sample Will Be Sent if You Request 
It on Your Letterhead 


KIRK TAYLOR 
Advertising Manager 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, Incorporated 


PLANT-RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT 
Reaches the buyers of restaurant 
equipment and supplies for banks, 
mills, factories and public utility 
corporations, feeding employes at 


cost. 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl. 


Also Publishers of: 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CAFETERIA 
Reaches the buyers of restaurant 
equipment and supplies for schooi 
systems and colleges. 
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Milwaukee's 
First 


Milwaukee 
1922 
Convention City 


A. A. C. of W. 


When you come to the 
Convention next June 
you'll -find Milwaukee ag 
interesting, hospitable, 
live city. Great plans are 
under way for your enter- 
tainment. You won't have 
a dull moment during your 
visit—five days of facts 
and fun—don’t miss them. 
Write for _ information, 
program and reservations 
—Milwaukee Advertising 
Council, Hotel Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Qe 


Manufacturer 


Way back in 1795, Jean Baptiste Mirandeau, 
infatuated with a Milwaukee Indian beauty, 
decided life among these early Milwaukeeans 
was more interesting than with his own 
people. Score One for Milwaukee’s irresis- 
tible scenic attractions. 


Jean started a blacksmith business, making 
spears, knives and arrowheads for the Indians 
—and thus established himself as the founder 
of Milwaukee’s greatest industry. 


Skipping a couple of centuries, we find 
that Milwaukee today ranks first in all the 
world in the manufacture of heavy machinery. 
Sixty-three thousand persons are employed in 
the metal trades, and their yearly product is 
valued at about $400,000,000. 





Come to Milwaukee (G) June 1°to15° 1922 
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A Personally Conducted Tour 
among Advertised Commodities 


Ma: ufacturers Are Given Another Arrow to Add to Their Quiver of 
Advertising Arguments 


By an Ex-Retail Merchant 


F' )R twenty-odd years I was a 
retail merchant and something 
of an advertiser in one of the big 
Eastern cities. Latterly I de- 
yoted a good deal of time to ad- 
vertising. 

I thought I knew the game of 
retailing pretty well, and some- 
thing about advertising, and was 
somewhat strengthened in that 
opinion, when, a little more than 
a year ago, I found I could sell 
my business for enough to retire 
m and live with my family quite 
comfortably in a medium-size 
New England town which boasts 
many of the advantages and ex- 
tremely few of the disadvantages 
if the big cities. 

But—and note this—if I had 
observed some of the rules in 
vogue with certain groups of suc- 
cessful merchants in such towns, 
for instance, as Pittsfield, Spring- 
feld and Greenfield, Mass., Keene, 
N. H., Brattleboro, Vt., and sev- 
eral others with which I have 
hecome familiar since I came to 
New England to live, with plenty 
of time to motor about and see 
what’s going on, I would have had 
a business which I might have 
sold for twice what I got for 
mine, 

Of course, in the towns I men- 
tioned, and in scores of others in 
New England, towns of the same 
or similar size, and many towns 
much smaller, there are merchants 
who are barely hanging on, not 
knowing when a crash will come. 

But I would like to tell some 
ff my observations among the 
successful retail merchants. 

It ought not to surprise some 
of you to know that the most suc- 
cessful merchants in New Eng- 
land, with hardly an_ exception 
worth noting, are those who 
specialize in well-advertised, na- 
tionally advertised trade-marked 
goods, 


This is true of general stores 
in the smaller places and specialty 
stores in the larger towns. It is 
overwhelmingly the fact. 

I could tell you of one merchant 
in a western Massachusetts town 
near my present home who says 
he won’t handle any nationally 
advertised goods he can get out 
of selling, and still he manages 
to pay his bills, keep a flivver and 
pay his taxes. He has a general 
store, and it is the largest and 
oldest in its town. 

But a block away from him 
there started, a little over a year 
ago, a young Polander in a gen- 
eral store business, and he han- 
dles all the widely advertised, 
nationally advertised goods he can 
stock. I happen to know on the 
very best of authority that, with 
expenses 40 per cent below the 
other merchant’s, he is already 
within 20 per cent of that store- 
keeper’s volume of business. 
Think of that, and what it will 
come to next year—five years 
from now! 

Also the Polander advertises 
his store in the local weekly 
paper, and he has sales as nearly 
in principle like those of Macy 
and Wanamaker, and Jordan 
Marsh, and Marshall Field as his 
limitations will permit. 

The other chap never has a 
sale and never advertises in the 
local paper. 


ADVERTISED LINES ARE FAVORED 


But to get back to groups. 

I have found everywhere I 
have investigated throughout New 
England that the  storekeepers 
who handle the well-advertised 
goods are the most successful. 

At first I didn’t believe this 
was so. 

When I was in business I felt 
that the big national advertisers 
were spending so much money 
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RESULTS IN 
ROTOGRAVURE 


“We are getting remarkably 
good returns from the two ads. 
The first brought about 1200 
leads within a month, and con- 
tinued after that at the rate of 
15 a day for some time longer. 
The second insertion brought 800 
replies within ten days, and con- 
tinued at the rate of 50 a day. 
The leads are of good quality.” 


This letter, from a direct-mail 
advertiser of expensive bdéoks 
came to us unsolicited. Motion 
Play Magazine was only six 
months old then. 


If a publication pulls like that 
for an expensive book proposi- 
tion, isn’t it reasonable that its 


pulling power would be as good 
for any article wanted by city 


and suburban dwellers, in five 


big trade centers? 


We have other proof from 
other advertisers that it is. 


MOTION PLAY 
MAGAZINE 


Syndicated rotogravure section 
of big newspapers in five impor- 
tant cities, with a combined cir- 
culation of 420,351 net paid, 
A. B. C. at $1,500 a -page. 


Half and quarter pages pro rata. 


GRAVURE SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


171 Madison Ave., New York 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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that they had to get back s 
how that I would have t 
higher prices, and that wouw'di’ 
go with my trade. 

One thing I have noticed 
in New England. 

The retail merchants who 
dle either exclusively, or 
extensively, the widely advert 
proprietary brands are not 
ing their voices in protest at 
big mail-order houses, and th 
the exact reverse of the situ: 
as it applies to the merchants 
handle unknown “bulk” and 1 
trade-marked goods. 

Recently, and just before a hig 
snow storm, When I could still get 
about comfortably in my car. | 
visited five towns of from 2 50} 
to 20,000 population in wesier 
Massachusetts doing some sho 
ping and asking many questi 

In each of these towns I mack 
purchases. 

I bought collars, a sweater, 1 
ber overshoes, a cap, hos 
underwear, paint and wall fi 
for my home; canned goods, 
bacco, cigarettes, writing 
terials, a ham, a dried beet 
bacon, some electric bulbs, a I: 

a mackinaw; and my wife bought 
some cretonnes, some articles of 
clothing, confectionery and t 
articles. 

All of these lines I 
with the merchants. 


discussed 


ONCE HE WAS BLIND. 


HE CAN SEE 


BUT NOV 


I learned a lot. Some of 
things I wished I had learned te: 
or fifteen years ago for the 
son I have before stated. I c 
use more money than I hi: 
especially as I’ve gone in 
chicken raising and as an amateu! 
have discovered that I am 
denly in competition with th« 
loads of eggs from China, 
powders, storage eggs and the 
tion of the banks in calling 
loans on stored eggs, not to n 
tion roup, pip, barn rats, st 
cats, an occasional weazel, s 
leg, moulting season and the | 
price of feed; also, the un 
trollable disposition of the 
male of the chicken species to 
only when she darn pleases. 

But that’s another story. 
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Ist 


in the 
Drug Field 


Ist—in Circulation 
(Over 40,000 per issue—approximately 3 
times more than any other drug trade paper) 


let... Advertising Volume 


tet... in Variety of Products Advertised 


1 sta.cin Reader Interest 
Lowest — Advertising Rate per 1,000 Readers 


NOTE—Above statements are facts unadorned. 
These facts are interesting and of vital importance 
to every manufacturer and advertising agency with 
a sales message for the entire drug trade. Write us 
for the proof of each of these statements. 


Drug lopics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


291 Broadway, New York 
Agiar Cook, Publisher Jerry McQuade, Editor 


hicago Boston St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco London 
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“A Giant i in Strength 
as Well as in size nut 
The picture, the text, the color or the bold fered 


‘ ° ° be ma 
black and white display that put punch into right, 
newspaper or magazine advertisements are a 
. ° . . 1a 
increased in power by their enlargement into ive 3 


uncle : 


66 : 99 that. 
lant S foreig 
My 
These displayed in your dealer’s windows at the point of fur-lin 
sale multiply the selling value of your advertising a hundred- city v 
fold. “Giant Ads” have proven their value to manufacturers, wear 
advertising agents and to dealers. We have proven our ability mackit 
to produce them accurately, economically, quickly. Send for phasis 


samples of the “Giant Ads” we make and our rate card. I’ve 
some 


We have successfully developed a process for reproducing 
and printing facsimiles, enlargements or reductions of Charts, Sactuld 
Maps, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, Data and Code = . f 
Books, Price Lists, Line Drawings, Photographs, Wash Draw- ue S. 


on m 


ings, Legal Exhibits—in fact, anything typewritten, printed or pee 
drawn of which you may need a few or a great many copies. the P. 
Our quick service, moderate prices and excellent workmanship ; Whe 
have pleased many of the largest users of sales and promotion 

printed matter. 


Write for our booklet which tells how we can effect many 
printing short cuts. 


Our equipment for producing broadsides and other large 
sheets is second to none. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Ine. Gant 

117 East 24th Street New York City secing 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 Wel 

trip, b 
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lm going tec trade-mark my 
eges! Yes, actually—no kidding! 
And my broilers and roasters and 
fowls, too! A big hotel in New 
York has already, fallen for it, as 
have eight of my friends to whom 
I ship by parcel post twice a week. 

And that’s that! 

But getting back to our subject. 

In Springfield I went into a 
fine looking store that didn’t have 
a Patrick mackinaw nor any other 
advertised or widely known kind 
of a mackinaw. 

| talked with the owner of the 
store, 

He said a lot of things about 
mackinaws. 

[he Patrick people might like 
io hear some of them—perhaps 
not; perhaps they’re fed up on it. 

Most anyone can guess what it 
was, 

I had this merchant’s name and 
reputation against Patrick and the 
world that the mackinaw he of- 
fered me was the best that could 
be made and the price absolutely 
right. What more could I want? 


Here he was, right on the ground 


that he had been on for twenty- 
five years, and his father and 
uncle for twenty odd years before 
that. Here was local proof vs. 
foreign affirmation. 

My farmer told me that the 
fur-lined coat I brought from the 
city was very good looking—to 
wear to church—but to get a 
mackinaw, and he added with em- 
phasis “get a Patrick.” 

I’ve learned to have a whole- 
some respect for his knowledge 
on matters pertaining to com- 
fortable living in, and profit tak- 
ing from, this section of the 
U. S. A., so I shied at any and 
every suggestion to turn down 
the Patrick trade-mark. 

When I found a store that had 
a Patrick, I found they could tell 
me why I ought to have a Patrick 
instead of just a mackinaw. And 
when I took mine home, and 
Eugene had examined it and 
given it his okey, he told me some 
more things that the Patrick 
dealer had either overlooked, 
didn’t know or had held back, 
secing a sale was made. 

Well, all through our two-days’ 
trip, both my wife and I did all 
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Hall says: 


“If you were to 
come to me for coun- 
sel on good advertis- 
ing practice, I could 
not tell you more, 
regardless of the fee 

paid, than I have put 
Seteeen the covers of 
this $5 Handbook.”’ 


2d Big Printing 


The big sale that the ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK is having is a highly sub- 
stantial tribute to the practical character 

all’s work, It is without a doubt 
the most generally useful book on adver- 
tising ever compiled. 


The 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


By S. Roland Hall 


735 pages—500 illustrations 
$5.00 net, postpaid 


This book is an encyclopedia of the best 
advertising practice of today. All that 
Hall has learned in twenty years of in- 
tensive advertising work is in it. It 
contains 735 fact-packed pages and 500 
illustrations. There are exhibits of color 
work, printing papers, type charts, etc. 
Between its covers is a complete adver- 
tising education, 


Every man who writes, buys, sells or 
studies advertising should have a copy of 
this great book. Send for it, if only te 
see how good an advertising book can 
when author and publisher put themselves, 
heart and soul into the making of it. 
Just send the coupon. 


Examine it 


FREE 





oS A NE MN NS oe emt a Ge 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
You may send me for 10 days’ examination 
8. Roland Hall’s ADVERTISING HAND- 
BOOK, $5.00 net, postpaid. 
I agree to return the book, ae within 
10 “days of receipt or remit for it. 


Name 











Address 





Official Position 





Name _of Company __ 





P.L. 3-16-22 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


Nine years’ specialization has 
given us an intimate knowledge 
of the great student buying 
power. 


Ask us anything you want to 
know about the college or high 
school markets. 


Our booklet, the 
“School Idea,” sent 
on request. 


Established 1913 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Do You 
Exhibit at 


Conventions? 


You can bet Jim Smith does ! 
WHY? 

Jim knows where to create 
interest in his products. An 
exhibit at a Convention 
always nets him a bundle 
of orders. 


Try Jim’s method for build- 
ing business in your industry. 


World Convention Dates 


Provides an authentic 
record of coming 
CONVENTIONS 
EXHIBITIONS 
BANQUETS 
Published monthly at 
1402 Broadway, New York City 


(Descriptive leaflet upon request) 
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our shopping together and asked 
for trade-marked, nationally ad- 
vertised goods. 

There’s no use making this too 
long. 

I only want to get 
across. 

So let me cut out the details 
of the score of interviews I had 
and present some boiled down 
facts. 

The most important item I had 
to buy was paint. Every bit of 
woodwork, including the floors. is 
being given two coats this winter, 

Now the quality of paint is like 
the quality of mercy—it should 
not be strainéd. 

I was amazed to find I could 
buy inside flat white, for instance, 
for $2.90 a gallon, and I could 
buy it for $3.75 a gallon, and one 
store would allow me to pay $4 

Finally I bought what I re- 
quired in the town where resides 
the man who is going to do the 
painting. Also, 


my topic 


I contracted ior 
quite a quantity to paint the out- 
side of my house, barn and other 
out-buildings in the spring, and | 
got one of the best-known and 
most widely advertised brands. | 
paid more than the lowest price 
quoted, but not so much as _ the 
highest. 

Why did I select this paint? 

Reason one: my painter recom- 
mended it, and gave me his rea- 
sons, and his reasons, all sound 
ones, and perfectly intelligible to 
me, though I’d never had speak- 
ing acquaintance with paint be- 
fore, would make mighty good 
advertising copy for the manu- 
facturer. I’m going to write that 
manufacturer, in fact, as soon as 
I finish this article. . 

Reason two: the dealer could 
tell me exactly what was in that 
paint; had a definite guarantee to 
offer, the manufacturer’s and his 
own; told me how long it had 
been on the market; left me ab- 
solutely in no doubt as to any- 
thing I required to know about 
that paint. He put the whole 
thing on the basis of pedigr« 
which I’ve come to respect very 
highly since horning into the 
ranks, albeit humbly and cau- 
tiously, of stock and chicken 
raisers, 
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The Janesville, Wisconsin, Market 
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Where More Sales Come From 


JANESVILLE—NATURAL TRADE 
AREA. Within a radius of 25 miles, 
as shown in the circle above, contains 
122,000 people. Covered daily by The 
Gazette, this area contributes many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
business annually to Janesville retail 
stores. 


JANESVILLE—T RADE EXTEN- 
SION AREA. Trade can be extended 
into the territory mapped above, out- 
side the circle, having a population of 
approximately 300,000, by alert sales 
and advertising managers, and a much 
larger patronage secured. Janesville 
stores carry stocks as large as those 
in cities of thirty-five to fifty thou- 
sand, and can easily handle this larger 
volume of trade. 


IT IS EASY to get to Janesville to 
shop. There are eight railway lines 
and one electric line into Janesville. 
A concrete road system on all the 
main roads into Janesville is being 
rapidly completed. 


THE GAZETTE’S CIRCULATION 
is being pushed out in every direction 
from Janesville, so that advertisers 
may be enabled to take full advantage 
of the possibilities in this extended 
market. 

THIS CIRCULATION IS LARGER 
than many newspapers have in cities 
of twenty-five to thirty thousand popu- 


lation, and is valuable to advertisers 
accordingly. 

CARRIER SERVICE is maintained 
by The Gazette daily in the twenty- 
two cities and towns surrounding 
Janesville. The paper is delivered 
by carrier each day it is published 
in Edgerton, Evansville, Whitewater, 
Sharon, Delavan, Elkhorn, Walworth, 
Clinton, Ft. Atkinson, Jefferson, Al- 
bion, Brooklyn, Albany, Orfordville, 
Brodhead, Juda, Allen’s Grove, Darien, 
Fontana, Milton, Milton Junction and 
Shopiere. 

FOUR AUTO ROUTES extending to 
Emerald Grove, Delavan and Elkhorn 
on the east; Milton, Milton Junction, 
Koshkonong, Ft. Atkinson, Jefferson, 
Indian Ford, Edgerton and Albion on 
the north; Hanover, Orfordvile, Juda, 
Brodhead and Monroe on the west, 
have been built up by The Gazette to 
extend its circulation to these points. 
These autos always carry passengers 
to and from Janesville, increasing the 
daily influx of shoppers to the city. 
Being an unusual newspaper, The 
Gazette has built up a very high de- 
gree of reader interest and confidence 
which causes well-planned advertising 
campaigns to produce in this market 
quick and maximum returns. 

THE MARKET IS HERE. The 
Gazette furnishes an ever-increasing 
point of contact with consumers. It 
remains but to take advantage of it. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper”—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 


1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Sales Advantages 


In the thirty big business communities of Wisconsin there ar 
hundreds of dealers in every line of trade. 


These can be linked closely through your advertising back 
through to the consumer—the dealer’s customer and your outlet 


A brief, interesting survey of the Wisconsin market has been 
prepared. 


Approximately 275,000 residents in this territory are home- 
owners, Property valuation is placed at $3,500,000,000. Wisconsi: 
has more than 189,000 farms with total valuation exceeding 
$2,677,000,000. The average farm valuation is over $14,000. 


Wisconsin, because of the number and character of its buyers 
forms a most profitable sales field for all types of products—from 
toilet soaps to tractors. 


The vast purchasing power in 30 of Wisconsin’s biggest business 
centers—and the rich rural area between—is influenced through 
papers in The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League. 


A complete campaign may be placed in 
the entire 30 papers with one minimum ef- 
fort and cost. For full information write 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Post-Crescent 
Ashland Press 
Beaver Dam Citizen 
Berlin Journal 
Beloit News 
Chippewa Herald 

Leader 
Ean Claire { Telegrani 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Green Bay Press Gazette 
Janesville Gazette 
Kenosha News 
LaCrosse Tribune and Leader-Press 
Manitowoc Herald-News 


Marinette Eagle-Stur 
Merrill Herald 

Monroe Times 

Oshkesh Northwestern 
Portage Register-Democruat 
Racine Journal-News 
Rhinelander News 
Sheboygan Press-Telegram 
Stevens Point Journal 
Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Superior Telegram 
Watertown Times 
Waukesha Freeman 
Wausau Record-Herald 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Wisconsin State Journal 
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iis dealer told me something 
interesting on the subject of 
ce-marked goods as applied to 
vusiness, 
answer to my question, “Do 
handle any paints that are 
trade-marked and well adver- 
2?” he replied, “Yes, my 
tner thinks we have to.” 
had told him frankly why I 
1 and he was very frank with 
sort of “clubby”—like one 
merchant to another, on a topic 
of mutual interest. 

He pointed to the shelves on 
which the “big brands” stood, and 
then to the shelves of hybrids— 
mly he didn’t call them by such 
a complimentary name—10 to 1 
in favor of the former, and no 
dust or dirt on them. 

My wife and I wound up in a 
own of 16,000 inhabitants, twelve 
miles from our home, three hours 
fore dinner time of the second 
lay out. 

I asked her to linger about 
sme of the counters where 
women were buying and I dogged 
the footsteps of some men in a 
store that sold general merchan- 
lise. 

My object was to discover what 
percentage of merchandise was 
asked for by brands and how 
much was asked for otherwise. 

On the way home we com- 
pared notes. 

In eight departments I heard 
twenty-one men ask for twenty- 
two trade-marked articles and 
four non-trade-marked. She re- 
ported that in seven departments 
seventeen women had _ specified 
nineteen brands and two. un- 
branded. 

A WELL-READ COMMUNITY 

Finally, the day after I got 
home, I had a talk with our post- 
master, 

He told me that more maga- 
zines by 40 per cent came through 
his hands than had been the case 
seven years ago, when he assumed 
ofice. His three rural free de- 
livery route men are swamped 
with them some days. 

Practically every farmer and 
sma(l-town resident takes a county 
seat or Boston paper, or both. 

I wrote the substance of the 
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WIGGINS 

Bock Form CARDS 
CARDS OF QUALITY 
FOR QUALITY HOUSES 


BUSINEss houses today insist upon hav- 

ing every detail of the business conform 
to high standards. This applies even to 
business cards. 

Many. of the largest and best-known 
concerns have used Wiggins Cards for 
years and years because they believe that 
these quality cards best represent the high 
character of their institution. 

Wiggins Cards come in b»k form in 
leather binders, with an edge that detaches 
cleanly and smoothly They are always 
neat and unmarred and always create a 
good impression. Write for specimen tab 
and information. 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 

1105 South Wabash Avo. 

705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Chicago 
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A Creator 
of Copy 


Wanted by Agency 


A small agency, with national 
recognition and an established 
reputation for high ideals as 
well as an unusual type of 
personal service, needs an able 
copy man who can be sold as 
an asset of the company. 
The man we seek must be a 
creator, an originator of ideas, 
a man who can plan a cam- 
paign and stay with it early 
or late until completion; a man 
of energy, loyal, of keen intel- 
lect and initiative; above all, 
a gentleman capable of taking 
his place in a high-class adver- 
tising organization. 

An exceptional oppertunity of 
proving his worth is offered 
the man who can qualify. 


Address “D. K.,” Box 182, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Can You Prove 
Your Fitness for 


This Job? 


We are looking for an Advertising 
Manager for one of our clients, a 
Southern firm which underwrites 
and sells by mail high-grade First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


The man we are looking for 
must be able to see and seize op- 
portunities for the creation and 
use of direct mail advertising. He 
must be able to co-operate closely 
with us, handling the great volume 
of detail in connection with. the 
firm’s national advertising, which 
is prepared and placed by us. One 
of his most important tasks will be 
to design and supervise the local 
printing of circulars and literature 
—hence he must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in typography, layouts, 
etc. Mature advertising experi- 
ence is essential, and experience in 
investment advertising will be an 
asset. 


We are not greatly impressed by 
experience gained by rapid changes 
of jobs by the applicant. A man 
of reasonably substantial earning 
power is sought—one who is 
neither a “cub” nor who has half 
a lifetime of experience behind him. 


The man who sets out to sell 
himself to us will make a better 
impression than the man who says, 
“Here I am,” and leaves us to dis- 
cover his qualifications, if we can. 


Only written applications will be 
considered and we prefer to hear 
from those with whom a personal 
interview may easily be arranged 
later, if necessary. 


Albert Frank & Company 


Advertising 


14 Stone Street New York 
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| foregoing to the man and his 
| son-in-law who bought my busi- 

ness, I thought they ought to 
| know. I want them to succeed, 
| They are worthy gentlemen and 
hard workers. Incidentally, there’s 
a note with their name on it pay- 
able to me. 

Yesterday I received a repl 

It does them greater credit than 
it does me. 

It read, in part, “We're 
handling practically all trade- 
marked, advertised goods. ‘The 
statement, soon to be forwariled 
to you, will show how the busi- 
ness has already increased.” 


H. J. Winsten with Direct 
Advertising Corporation 


Harry J. Winsten, recently sales and 
advertising manager of The H. Black 
Company, Cleveland, will be associated 
with the Direct Advertising Corpora 
tion, Indianapolis, as counsel. He will 
also be in charge of the Eastern dis 
trict for the Direct Mail Corporation. 

His work for the Direct Mail 
poration will be carried on in addition 
to his work for the Hill-Winsten Co., 
Inc., advertising agency, New York and 
Philadelphia, formation of which 
was reported Printers’ InxK of 
March 2. 


Keith Clock Account for 
Chicago Agency 


The Keith-Landis Corporation, Chi 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with Thomas, O’Brien & Coleman 
Chicago. 

The Keith-Landis Company manufac 
tures electric clocks. The company 
was formed by Ellsworth Keith, presi 
dent; Jerome Keith, vice-president, and 
Reed G. Landis, vice-president. 

Jerome Keith was formerly 
Photoplay, and Mr. Landis was 
merly with Critchfield & Co. 


New York Life Advertising 
from Mullally 


William T. Mullally, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. is placing the annual 
statement of the New York Life Insur 
ance Company in 117 newspapers 
Some Canadian newspapers will also 
be used. Copy will also be placed in 
a number of national magazines within 
the next few weeks. 
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Quaker Oats Profits in 1921 


The annual report of 
Oats Company for 1921 
earnings for the year of $2,632,715, 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
13.8 per cent on the common stock. 
| This compares with a deficit during 
1920 of more than $8,000,000. 
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Victor Talking. Machine Co. 


AND 


DEJONGE ART MAT 


O small part of the beauty of the eight four-page 

signatures distributed in portfolios by the Viétor 
Talking Machine Company is due to Deyonce Art Mat 
—the paper which was used in this beautiful piece of 
salesmanship. 

Dejonce Art Mat has been charaéterized as the ‘“Tif- 
fany of Coated Papers.’’ It has no lustre, brings out every 
detail of the photograph or drawing with all the beauty 
of an engraving and gives a uniform impression on both 
sand sides of the sheet. 
besene If your printer has no samples to spare, drop us a line 
: before it slips your mind. 


lOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


69-73 Duane Street New York 




















<I) The Omaha Bee 


leman, 


Some OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


presi 
t, and 


Announces the appointment of 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc. 


ing STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


rtising as Western Representatives 

— Effective March 3, 1922 
nsur 

papers 

1 also 


ll THE BEE PUBLISHING CO. 


within 
B. BREWER, General Manager 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc. 


CHICAGO, Steger Bldg.—NEW YORK, 286 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco, FRED L. HALL, Claus Spreckels Bldg. 


with 
Ss tor 
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More and Mure Los Angeles Advertisers 


CONCENTRATE 
Their Space in The cote ne, 


DURING THE FIRST TWO MONTHS 
OF 1922, COMPARED WITH THE | 
SAME MONTHS OF 1921, IN LO- team p: 
CAL DISPLAY.ADVERTISING ALONE, ~~ 
ted § 
THE LOS ANGELES essary. 


Sem | 
Lost. 261,366 ne ||P 
Lost... 230,048 sine 


The Evening Herald Car- 
ries More Advertising 
Than Any Other Daily 
Paper West of St. Louis. 





' . . separate . 
Covers Los. Angeles Field Completely line of p: 
Many Advertisers Use» It Exclusively wry 
situation, 
REPRESENTATIVES product 

New York Chicago helped sot 
H. W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
604 Times Building * 432 Marquette Building 
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Business Research as 
Applied to Selling 
Problems 


Continued from page 10) 


reciprocating engine by the steam 
turb'ne, the latter requiring a very 
small consumption of the articles 
in question. At the same time, 
many manufacturers had come to 
purchase their power from central 
stations, operating their own 
power plant only occasionally 
during rush reasons, and holding 
it otherwise in reserve. Even in 
plants where steam turbines were 
not installed, nor electric power 
bought from a public utility, 
steam pressures and temperatures 
had risen until the material that 
had formerly proved so useful 
was no longer adequate and metal 
tended to be more and more nec- 
essary. A fourth factor was the 
increasing use of the internal 
combustion engine, both in large 


might have been expected under 
normal conditions to augment 
their sales. 

All four of these forces, operat- 
ing toward the same end, were the 


y declining business. 
fact that sales had remained sta- 
tionary was a tribute to the energy 
and vigor of the sales force: 
otherwise the increase in turbines, 
tlectric power, high temperatures, 
and gasoline engines must have 
caused a sharp falling off. 

was clear from the facts 


to blame the sales force for the 
failure to increase sales, and that 

t would be useless to organize a 
separate unit to push a declining 
line of products. Nevertheless it 
pointed out some things that 
could be done to improve the 
situation. The correction of the 
product found to be defective 
helped somewhat, and added some 
business. A line of metal products 
was recommended for use _ in 
mgines with superheat and high 
pressures... Certain other special- 
ties also could be pushed to larger 
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volume, the market for these 
showing an increasing volume; 
and a product could be developed 
for use in connection with the gas 
engine. All of these, when put 
into effect, helped to hold the 
market and in certain directions 
to increase business. There is 
frequently much that can be done 
even when time and tide appear 
to fight against increased sales. 


INVOKED AID OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


A wholly different problem was 
that put up by a manufacturer of 
household electric appliances, who, 
having no research department of 
his own, secured the assistance of 
that of his advertising agency. 
His sales had increased much 
more slowly than he believed 
ought to be the case. Analysis of 
the product by technical men 
showed no respect in which it 
could be improved: it was as 
good as it could be made. This 
was apparently not the line of 
attack to yield results. 

The research department ex- 
amined first his plan of distribu- 
tion. It appeared to be sound. 
His products were carried in stock 
by an adequate number of dealers, 
well located, and covering the 
market quite thoroughly. His 
prices and terms compared favor- 
ably with those of competitors. 
There appeared to be no great 
difficulty in getting dealers, or in 
holding them. Apparently the 
trouble was not on the surface. 

Next, the research man devised 
a brief series of questions and set 
out to test the intelligence of the 
company’s dealers, and _ their 
knowledge of the goods. The 
questions were carefully con- 
sidered, so as to include nothing 
that could not be answered by any 
ordinarily efficient dealer in goods 
of this character—such as how to 
do an ordinary, simple job of 
wiring, .for example, and current 
consumption per hour under dif- 
ferent conditions. The absurd 
answers which were received to 
these questions in the course of 
the investigation, located one dif- 
ficulty with the company’s sales. 
Its dealers were unable to explain 
convincingly the advantages of its 
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WANTED 


A Real Salesman of 
Direct Advertising 


The man we have in mind has a broad 
practical knowledge of Advertising and 


Merchandising. He can point to a suc- 
cessful record in selling. If he has 
sold advertising-printing of the better 
sort and can plan complete direct ad- 
vertising campaigns for clients, so 
much the better. He must be aggres- 
sive, tactful, of pleasing personality 
and able to meet men of large calibre. 


The cpportunity is with a young, 
aggressive, well-financed Direct Mail 
Agency in the Middle West. The 
future is as big as the right man can 
make it. If you can qualify, give 
complete details of your training, ex- 
perience, etc. If possible, enclose re- 
cent photo, which will be returned. 


Address “L, G.,’’ Box 193, 
Printers’ Ink. 


care of 

















We Want an Artist! 


Here is a real opportunity for a 
far-sighted man to establish himself 
with a small but rapidly growing 
agency. We have plenty of business, 
cyumplete recognition and several big 
accounts that offer unusual possibili- 
ties for copy and illustration. 

The man we want must have ideas 
—ideas of actual commercial value— 
and he must be capable of working 
them up into salable illustrations. He 
should have a knowledge of mechanical 
details, typography, plates and print- 
ing and be able to draw human look- 
ing figures. But he must be able to 
produce high class hand lettering and 
execute careful layouts. 

If we merely wanted a mechanic 
we'd pay him a flat salary and let it 
go at that. What we do want, how- 
ever, is a man with more brains than 
cleverness—more common sense than 
temperament — more accomplishments 
than good intentions. We want a man 
who can work hand in hand with the 
copy chief for the creation of adver- 
tisements that will really sell. 

To such a man we offer a weekly 
salary of $30 to start. If he is the 
right man his salary will increase as 
rapidly as he increases his value to 
the organization. More than that. he 


can obtain an interest in the business 
and share in the profits that he can 
help to make. 

If YOU have sufficient confidence in 
your ability to prove your worth on these 
terms, 
write “* 


get your samples together and 
D. EB.,”’ Box 183, Printers’ Ink. 
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product. Not enough atten 
had been paid to educating 
dealer, and not enough eff 
made to get dealers of the ri 
grade of intelligence. 

The advertising was then an- 
alyzed carefully. Several trai: 
men and a woman were sent into 
the larger cities and later to 
representative smaller towns, and 
their work was supplemented by 
a letter containing a few pertinent 
questions, mailed to a more wiclely 
scattered group of consumers. The 
data received from each of : ese 
sources confirmed the other. They 
showed that more women than 
men were doing the buying, al- 
though the advertising up to that 
time had been prepared for men, 
and the appeal was-to men. 

The quota systcm which is in 
common use—that of basing 
quotas upon last year’s sales, or 
the increase in sales over a num- 
ber of past years—frequently fails 
to show weak spots that need 
strengthening. A territory may be 
exceeding its quota, yet absolutely 
falling behind in meeting its sales 
possibilities. When, however, the 
actual factors which govern the 
consumption of the product can he 
ascertained and compared with sales 
records, this immediately shows 
where sales need bolstering up. 

In the case of another electrical 
house, for example, analysis of 
sales by districts seemed to indi- 
cate that a certain Middle-Western 
territory was far above its quota, 
and little sales effort needed to be 
placed there. Its research depart- 
ment had been working for some 
time, however, to ascertain th 
actual sales possibilities through- 
out the country, based upon the 
number of houses wired, and the 
volume of electrical horsepower 
employed in each district. A chart 
was prepared, to visualize this by 
districts, and when the sales curve 
was plotted on the chart, in addi- 
tion to the curves showing houses 
wired and electrical horsepower, 
it became instantly apparent that 
this Middle-Western territory was. 
instead of the strongest, actually 
one of the weakest. 

In connection with the market- 
ing of a new product, a research 
investigation can be of greal 
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‘<1| 1923 Calendar Id 
. They a en ar ea 
n than 
ng, al- 
It is not too early to begin thinking about 
r men, next year’s calendar. Start to prepare for 
. it NOW! 
1 is in 
basing 
les, or i is an offer to help you out! Let us give you a 
: ail lift in whipping that 1923 calendar into shape. The 
Tallis . 
‘ need best calendars you have seen this year are the ones 
nay be which were not rushed through at the eleventh hour. 
pe They were carefully planned long before the first of 
Ss sales 
= the January, 1922. 
rn the . 
can be Just write us that you are thinking about next year’s 
th sales calendar. Tell us what your present ideas on the sub- 
gee: ject are—how many you propose to issue, and other 
trical helpful information. 
sis of 
> indi- Then we'll get to work and submit designs, ideas, etc., 
7 
festern in ample time to give you a 1923 calendar we’ll both be 
uota, 
ia be proud of. Are you on? 
lepart- 
* some 
n th CLEMENT COMMENTS, our popular 
rough- house organ, is widely read among buyers 
yn the of printing. 


nd the 
power 


“tl J.W.Clement Co. 
‘oem LARGE EDITION .PRINTERS 


vower, 


a Buffalo, N. Y. 


“tually 
arket- NEW YORK OFFICE AT 41 PARK ROW 
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Memo to some big 
national advertiser: 


7 


(1) I know an Advertising Manager who is consider- without 
ing making a change. As i 
Mnaal 
(2) This man is seasoned timber. At present he man- the lea 
ages a big advertising department and a big ad- centres 
vertising appropriation. He knows how to use — 
the resources given him both extensively and nak 
intensively, locally and nationally, for genuine buyers 
sales results. caddies 
writers 
(3) In his present connection, however, he seems, of big | 
after five years, to have reached the natural limits hurst 2 
of the job. He is 36 years old, and he is deter- aforde 
mined now to find a manufacturer who can show Sonicis 
him a problem containing a future as well as an New ¥ 
income commensurate with his unusual equip- where 


ment and demonstrated ability. a 


they w 
about g 
The bi 


A. Harmonious executive control of a large adver- ortiall 
tising and publicity department. na nie 
xp f 


B. Co-ordination of his department with sales force. of the 4 
C. Tangible sales results from advertising ideas. ing ane 


D. Preparation of extraordinarily complete dealer oy of 
helps. san oe 
: . oe cupie 
E. Direct-by-mail advertising. estimate 
F. Extensive trade-paper campaigns. and cad 


G. Wide use of outdoor advertising, and preparation new lir 


of material. encount 
for ma 


H. Publicity and propaganda in its most modern and which, 1 
successful forms. have w 


I. And finally, use of magazines and newspapers na- 
tionally in campaigns that not only built sales and 
good-will but influenced substantially the financ- 
ing of the organization. 


(4) His experience covers: 








He isacollege man. Healthy. Married. Twochildren. halls = 
I shall be doing a favor to any interested Esti 
manufacturer by introducing this man which v 

plement 


Russell R. Whitman a 
at a SI 


Telephone: Cortlandt 7500 President en 
Address: 38 Park Row,N.Y. ‘New York Commercial al 
each ye: 
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benefit, not only in discovering 
the votential market, but in point- 
ing out in advance certain things 
to be avoided. “Here is a new 
goli ball,” said the manufacturer 
to his research man. “It is a good 
ball. We know how to make it. 
But what is the market for a new 
ball, and how shall we reach it?” 
The research man took the ball 
without comment, and went away. 

As a starter, he familiarized 
himself with the characteristics of 
the leading brands on the market: 
centres, covers, markings, paint, 
windings, etc. Then various and 
sundry persons were called on— 
sellers of golf balls, golf players, 
buyers in department _ stores, 
caddies, club professionals, the 
writers of the sporting columns 
of big dailies. The links at Pine- 
hurst and other Southern resorts 
afforded a view of winter golf and 
one angle of the market; the 
municipal golf courses of Chicago, 
New York, Cincinnati and else- 
where presented a view of a 
slightly different market. Golf 
architects showed the new grounds 
they were laying out, and talked 
about golf courses and golf balls. 
The buyer who had just con- 
tracted for a million dozen balls 
explained the divided preference 
of the public for the basket mark- 
ing and the dimple, and the rela- 
tion of the golf-school to the sale 
of paraphernalia. The place oc- 
cupied by the repainted ball was 
estimated by club professionals 
and caddies. Incidentally, a whole 
new line of sporting goods was 
encountered, just being prepared 
for marketing, the golf ball of 
which, however, did not appear to 
have unusual merit. From all 
these sources was gathered an 
idea of the extent and character 
of the demand for golf and golf 
halls, the rate at which the game 
was growing and the number of 
balls that the average player uses 
in a season. 

Estimates and impressions 
which varied widely required sup- 
plementing and checking from 
definite records in order to arrive 
at a substantially accurate con- 
clusion—figures showing the num- 
ber of new golf clubs organized 
each year, the expansion of exist- 
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Wanted: 
ART DIRECTOR 


for New York Advertising Agency 


E must have: worked as vis- 
ualizer or art director for a 
number of years~in large advertis- 
ing agencies and understand “good 
form,” best in typography and 
be able to make well-proportioned 


layouts freely. 

He is not a finished artist, but, be- 
yond question, grounded in sound, not 

“stunty,” principles of advertising art 
and is intimately acquainted with artists, 
engravings and mechanical processes. 

Our business is now large, fast-growing 
and of very high-class character. The 
man must measure up to it. In addition 
to major campaigns, he is to visualize 
and execute high-grade dealer aids in the 
form ef refined booklets, window dis- 
plays and printed matter. 

An art director who does not realize 
that typographic, heading, copy, slogan, 
slug and package arrangement is just as 
essential as the illustration will not 
qualify. Also, he must not be handi- 
capped by temperament. 

State experience briefly, also salary. 

Address “B. K.,” Box 191, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Today’s THE DAY to Insure! 
Let me handle your 


FIRE INSURANCE 


on Merchandise, Office Furniture 
and Fixtures, Household Goods, 
Dwelling, etcetera and so forth 


JolmsonM Troxell 


INSURANCE 
1 West S4t* Strest 
New York 


Formerly for a decade New York repre- 
sentative of a leading monthly magazine 


LIFE 
Accioen ss HEALTH 


3 Geenchewd 


BURGLARY, HOLD-UP 
and AUTOMOBILE 
Insurance 
DON’T DELAY—DO IT TODAY 
Telephone 0342 Fitz Roy 
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Automatic 
Paper 
Feeding 


Reduces the Cost 
of Printing 
Uninterrupted service, 

ver, can be se- 
cured only by using are- 
jable r. 

All the lead- 

ing feeders are 
equipped with 


LEIMAN 
BROS. 


Rotary Positive 


Blowers = Vacuum Pumps 


They Take Up Their Own Wear 


Examine the feeder you bu t the best—with 
Leiman Bros. Blower and Vacuum Pump—made 
with precision, so they will not develop intetnal 
leaks which affect the continuous operation of 
your f. 
Blowers for agitating electrotype 
solutions quicken plating 


LEIMAN BROS. 8:2°5"S".'E 


Makers of Good Machinery for 35 years 








Successful 
Sales Executive 


Available Soon 


For the past four years in charge 
of sales and advertising for one of 
the largest corporations of its kind 
in America. Sales in 1921 well 
over a million dollars in an ex- 
tremely difficult market. Fully be- 
lieves he can stay with present 
employers indefinitely—desires a 
connection where he can accom- 
plish greater results. Lives in Chi- 
cago, but has no objection to 
moving. Married, with two chil- 
dren. Present salary $7800. Will 
consider less money to start. He 
invites correspondence with inter- 
ested parties. 

Address “‘C. A.,’’ Box 194, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 











ing clubs, the increasing number 
of players on public links, actual 
sales of jobbers of sporting goods 
by brand and by month. All these 
checked against one another made 
possible finally the drawing up of 
a small table and a simple curve 
to go with it, by means of which 
a busy manager could forecast 
almost instantly the growth of 
demand for the next few years. 

When brought together in the 
form of a report, the data fitted 
into a fairly consistent whole, the 
main points standing out clearly: 

A steadily expanding market 
afforded plenty of room for 
another good golf ball; that was 
clear, as were the channels of 
distribution, although the market 
had certain peculiarities. Some of 
these were evident from the mis- 
takes of other manufacturers ; and 
led to a few suggestions. One 
was to be sure the ball had a 
tough and satisfactory cover; the 
Belding Winner was put on the 
market with too soft a cover, 
which cut so easily that players 
refused to buy after the first 
dozen. Care must be taken to see 
that the ball is properly cured; 
the first thousand dozen of the 
Riggs Green Dimple were put out 
too fast, and almost every ball 
went egg-shaped the first time it 
was hit. The paint should be 
hard and clean; the Dennison- 
Swift golf ball, otherwise excel- 
lent, had a slightly sticky paint 
which made the ball always look 
dirty after it had been once used, 
and it lost honor correspondingly 
in the eyes of the golfer who was 
fastidious. The marking should 
be slightly changed to meet the 
popular demand. 

A complete plan of marketing, 
including method of introduction, 
distribution, packaging and adver- 
tising, was presented, and when the 
ball was put on the market after 
a period of trying out, it met with 
instant favor. Sales have in- 
creased every year since; and two 
new balls have been added. 

Instances might be multiplied, 
showing the application of re- 
search to almost every problem in 
connection with the marketing of 
a product. There is little question 
as to its importance, or its 
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The Federal Experimental Kitchen for Food and Houseware Advertisers 


FEDERAL 


announces the appointment of 
Florence Margaret Lee 
as Director of the 
Federal Domestic Science Department 


Miss Lee, formerly Director of 
Home Economics, University 
of Hawaii, comes to Federal 
from the Editorial Staff of the 
New York Tribune Institute. 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency Inc 


6 East 39 ®St. Wew York_, 
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Canadian 
Copywriter 
Wanted 


New York = Advertising 
Agency seeks mature copy- 
writer familiar with Cana- 
dian merchandising. 


The man we engage must be 
able to tell the story of ari 
international food account so 
as to appeal to all the prin- 
cipal elements of the Cana- 
dian market. , 
The work will be done in 
New York. Write, giving 
appropriate details, to 


“A. J.,” Box 196, care of 
Printers’ Ink 














The services of a 
circulation manager are 
required by a house of 
international reputation. 
The interests of two pub- 
lications are to be cared 
for—both of which are 
recognized leaders in 
their respective fields. 
Give full particulars. A 
second string man might 


be considered. 


Applications received in 
confidence and returned 


if desired. 


Address “B. G. P.” 
Box 195, Printers’ Ink 
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superiority over the old system of 
basing judgment upon a lip. 
hazard collection of data, supple- 
mented by a more or less definite 
“hunch.” One important, practical 
question remains, however: how 
to get it. Shall we establish our 
own research department? If so, 
how shall we go about it? Shall 
we rely upon outside research 
organizations? If so, how can we 
tell whether the facts supplied are 
genuine and authoritative? Con- 
sideration of those points must be 
left for a succeeding article. 


New Kinds of Advertising 
from Detroit 


The advertisin account of the 
Parker Rust Proof Co. of America has 
been placed with the Pratt-Moore Ad- 
vertising Co., of Detroit, which is now 
preparing plans for a campaign on sev- 
eral new products of this company. 

Among other accounts recently placed 
with the Pratt-Moore Company are the 
Detroit Marine Engine Co., which plans 
to use national magazines in a campaign 
to put over rebuilt foreign-made air- 
plane motors bought from the United 
States Government for marine duty; the 
Intersales Co., manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of Darn-E-Z, a fabric cement 
that mends and darns without the use 
of needle or thread, and the C. B. 
Haven Co., manufacturer of locking 
door-handles for Ford closed cars. 


Woolworth Shows Sales Gain 
in February 


The F. W. Woolworth Company in 
its February report shows sales amount- 
ing to $10,095,285, an increase of 10.42 
er cent, as compared with sales of 
9,142,983 for February, 1921. For 
the first two months this year sales 
amounted to $19,612,656, an increase of 
$2,137,598, or 12.23 per cent as com- 
pared with sales of $17,475,057 for the 
corresponding two months of 1921. 


Boston “Post”? Advances 
Earle Woodman 


Earle Woodman, for some time in 
charge of the sales aid department of 
the Boston Post, is now national adver- 
tising manager. He will continue his 
supervision over the sales aid depart 
ment. 

A. H. Marchant is advertising 
director, 


R. A. Foley Agency Has 
Suspender Account 
The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has been ap- 
wr, by the Eagle Suspender and 
elt Company, Philadelphia, to handle 
its advertising. 
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Responsibility for your salesmens samples 












During how much of the time are your 
salesmen s samples protec are against loss 
or damage ? 

A North America Commercial [ravelers’ 
Policy offers you broad protec tion. Prompt 


payment of claims. 


ement 


le use ie - ‘ ‘ 
C. B. W alten coy mattatatel details, enc estate the mem 
ckKing 


orandum printed with this advertisement. 


Any insurance agent or broker can get you 


a North America Policy 


Insurance Company 
oy movado waveslcra tere! 
PHILADELPHIA 
SheMdest American Fire and Marie lasurence ompaniy 
Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 & 


MEMORANDUM (Mail at once) 


SEURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Oust. Ww3i6é 
Wainut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 





Sead f fal information regarding Cotimentd Travelers’ Insurance 


Es ee ee ne 


(Name) 
0 


pS ee 
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“ Nullifying”’ Trade association 


activities, as dis- 
cussed in the cor- 
respondence be- 

Laws? tween Secretary 
Hoover and Attorney-General 
Daugherty, and summarized re- 
cently in Printers’: INK, have 
given rise, we are told, to grave 
misgivings on the part of certain 
Senators. It is their belief, our 
correspondent tells us, that the 
proposal to constitute the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a distributing 
agency for trade information, in- 
cluding prices, practically nullifies 
the anti-trust laws and sets aside 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
hardwood lumber association case. 
The results of such a plan, if put 
into effect, are described as “in- 
tolerable,” and there is a strong 


the 
Anti-Trust 
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suggestion that legisiation wi 
forthcoming to strengthen _ the 
anti-trust laws and prevent th 
dire consequences from _ bving 
visited upon the public. 

We sincerely hope 
further study of the subject wil 
prove reassuring to the © S«na- 
torial mind. The area of d 
and uncertainty in connection 
the anti-trust laws is quite s 
ciently extensive already, wit! 
enlarging it still further by addi- 
tional laws on the subject. The 
Sherman act has been in effect for 
thirty years, and is still open to 
interpretation, The limits:.of the 
Clayton and the Federal. Trade 
Commission acts have hardly be- 
gun to be defined. What is’ necded 
is less, rather than more, distor- 
tion of perspective. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see what 
grounds there are for believing 
that the proposal of Mr. Hoover 
is in contravention either of the 
anti-trust laws or of the Supreme 
Court decision. The court itself 
plainly intimated that a different 
conclusion might have been. reached 
if the information collected’ by the 
association had been made ‘avail- 
able to buyers and sellers alike: 
which is precisely. what Mr. 
Hoover proposes to do. Further- 
more, the decision in question was 
rendered in -interpretation' of the 
law, and the-“Attorney-General’s 
opinion is givén in - accordance 
with that interpretation. We 
somehow fail to ‘sée where the 
grave danger of nullification 
comes in. 


Who Pays 


that a 


The head of a 
for the es rge Pyare 
ouse that has 
Advertising ? been fighting ad- 
vertised goods for forty years, tells 
a representative of Printers’ Ink 
that a careful recapitulation of the 
business done in 1921 has revealed 
to him a most astonishing. thing. 
The sales reports showed that on 
account of the quicker turnover 
and easier sale of advertised 
goods the house can make more 
money on them than on the other 
kind. 
Why did this concern, admitied- 
ly progressive in most respects, 
require forty years to learn the 
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sup-rior virtues of advertised 
gools? The management admits 
hat the conservatism was caused 
lareely by not knowing how to 
charge the appropriation. And 
here apparently is the 
er for the peculiar kind of 
resi-tance that big business execu- 
tives, progressive in other direc- 
tions, make to advertising. 

‘For forty years,” this jobber 
declared, “we believed advertising 
was not an economic charge and 
that it was the main cause for our 
getting only an average of twelve 
and a half per cent on advertised 
products. The analysis of our 
1921 business placed before mé 
absolutely unanswerable dollar and 
cenis arguments in favor of ad- 
vertised goods. Even then I did 
not give advertising credit for 
what it did until I forgot my 
pique about who paid for it.” 

Thousands of advertisers doubt- 
less have gone through the same 
experience. Instead of accepting 
advertising as something that 
could perform a definite service 
for them, their big thought was 
how it should be charged and who 
should pay for it. Not knowing 
whether to charge it to sales 
expense, to production cost or to 
include it in the cost of goods to 
the retailer, there has been in 
many quarters a disposition to 
look upon it as a net amount taken 
out of dividends. 

It is by no means exaggeration 
to say that for years a stumbling 
block in the path of business 
development has been the disposi- 
tion of many men to believe that 
any appropriation for advertising 
that they may make at the begin- 
ning of the year will reduce hy 
iust that much the sum available 
for dividends twelve months later. 

Advertising expenditure, con- 
sidered in its honest sense. is not 
expense. It is an essential part 
f the sales and development out- 
lay that should be controlled not 
by considerations of who is going 
to pay for it but how much morev 
isnceded to do a certain prescribed 
thing. The iobber quoted above 
has found this out and frankly 
admits his past mistakes. He has 
plenty of company and will have 
mor: before long. 
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With the average selling propo- 
sition stripped down to its naked 
essentials advertising is speaking 
for itself. Its ability to do certain 
things, which long has_ been 


known, can now be proved. 


Sales The cy pend is 
apt to be more 

Insurance familiar with ad- 
vertised articles and their points 
of advantage than the retailer’s 
clerk, into whose care their sale 
is entrusted. 

A woman recently had occasion 
to buy a toothbrush. She went 
into a drug store and asked for 
a Prophylactic brush by name. 
The clerk picked up one of the 
cartons in which these brushes 
are packaged, drew the bristle end 
of the brush part way out of the 
container and offered it to the 
woman as though he thought she 
wanted to thumb the bristles. 

The woman, however, declined 
to take the brush from the clerk’s 
hand and asked him if he did 
not have a brush in an unopened 
box. He said he did not: all 
the boxes he had on hand were 
open at the end. Apparently he 
could not understand why this 
customer insisted on wanting a 
brush done up in a sealed box. 
She left the store without buying 
and the clerk probably charged up 
his failure to sell her to some 
deficiency in the customer, with- 
out thinking that he could pos- 
sibly be at fault. 

The advertising of the makers of 
Prophylactic brushes had taught 
this woman to look for a tooth- 
brush in a sealed package. Evi- 
dently she did not seek to buy be- 
cause she admired the name of the 
brush or because she wanted that 
make of brush on any terms. The 
clerk, however, had missed the 
whole point of the company’s 
advertising. 

Many national advertisers do 
not fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of getting their advertising 
matter read by the people whose 
function it is to wait on the 
customer. Because the dealer- 
salesmen audience is so small as 
compared with the general public 
and because retail sales persons 
are supposed to be familiar with 
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the merits of the goods they han- 
dle, most advertisers leave them 
out of consideration when they 
think of their audience of readers. 
Moreover, not only is it true that 
dealers’ clerks fail to read adver- 
tisements, but frequently many 
members of the manufacturer’s 
organization fail to read them, 
including some of his own sales- 
men! 

Here is a neglected opportunity 
in many otherwise successful 
campaigns. The trouble in most 
cases is that the advertiser thinks 
his own advertising is always read 
first by the retail seller and that 
the selling points in a campaign 
are widely understood. This is 
seldom true. The only way in 
which advertisers may make sure 
that retail salespeople will uhder- 
stand the product and the adver- 
tising is to do everything they can 
to get copies of the advertise- 
ments into their hands and to 
remind them not once but con- 
tinuously —through the business 
papers that the dealer reads, 
through bulletins and letters sent 
by mail, through the spoken word 
of factory representatives—of the 
product’s advantages and how to 
bring these advantages effectively 
before the prospective purchaser. 

Retail salespeople are in large 
numbers prospective or actual 
users of many articles they sell. 
Therefore, they are a highly im- 
portant segment of an advertiser’s 
market. Making them satisfied 
users would turn them into en- 
thusiastic sellers. 

Here is a place where many 
advertisers may profitably get 
busy. 


“T have been try- 
ing to get some 
information on 
subject of 
lost accounts,” a correspondent 
writes; “what you might call 
‘dealer mortality. Is there any 
method, for example, of arriving 
at the irreducible minimum, so to 
speak; the percentage of accounts, 
that ‘is, which will inevitably be 
lost*:per year, on the average, 
through death, bankruptcy, going 
out of business, and the like? Has 


The “Why” 
of Lost 
Accounts the 


INK Mar. 16. 192: 
anyone made a systematic stud; 
of lost accounts, and the ciuses 
therefor, for the purpose of ap- 
plying a general remedy, instead 
of merely handling individual 
cases when they come up? What 
is the general practice in ge'ting 
information as to the actual 
reasons (not excuses) why an 
account is lost? I have found, 
however, that the information js 
hard to get; in fact I have arrived 
practically nowhere. Can Prin ers 
INK or its readers help me out?” 

A somewhat cursory investiga 
tion into the subject brough: us 
many expressions of interest, bu 
very little tangible information. It 
appears that, in many instances 
the subject of lost accounts has 
not been given the attention it 
deserves. Merely as a means of 
preventing future losses, a stud) 
of dealer mortality in general 
ought to be well worth while 

Doubtless there are, among the 
readers of Printers’ INK, con- 
cerns that have answered the 
above questions in connection with 
their own businesses. If so, we 
would like to hear from them. The 
subject is important enough to 
warrant considerable investigation 
and we shall be glad to be put 
upon the track of any tangible 
information. 


Charles M. Sloan Opens 
Agency in Chicago 
Charles M. Sloan, who was formerl; 
chief of the copy staff of the J. A 
Snyder Company, Chicago advertising 
agencv, has organized his own agency 
in Chicago. e is beginning busines: 
with the following accounts, all of whieh 
are in Chicago: Advance Packing { 
Supply Company; Flexible Steel Lacine 
Company, manufacturer of “Alligator” 
belt lacing: Bach Brothers, mail-orde 
clothing house; Stanley Belting Com 
pany, manufacturer of woven ce ttor 
helting, and the Dearborn Chemica 

Company. 


and “All Outdoors” 
Combined 


Outing, New York, has purchased 4! 
Outdoors, New York. Beginning with 
the March issues, the two publications 
were combined and issued under th 
name of Outing. Albert Britt, pres: 
dent of the ting Publishing Com- 
pany, directs the consolidated public 
tons. 


“Outing” 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising > Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Note: In accordance with its policy 


of concentration, this agency does not 
permit the initial study and development 
of service on a new account to be inter- 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer 


‘ 


one. During the considerable period, 
therefore, while the problems of our 
fourth and newest client, the American 
Chicle Company, are being mastered, 
a fifth account will not be sought. 
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SALE 
Proprietary Medicine Business 


Established 50 years. Near Phila- 
delphia and New York. Excel- 
lent standing with jobbers and 
retailers. Unlimited possibilities. 
Includes formulas, fully equipped 
factory in operation. 

Average annual business about 
$125,000.00. 

Address “‘Good Business,’’ Box 188, 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Garamond 


PRESS- INCORPORATED 
NTELLIGENCE and taste are 


elements that contribute quite 
as muchas mechanical knowledge 
to the production of finer printing 


357 W 36ST - L’acre 2440 











Mail Order 


ADVERTISING 


New catalog of over 1000 news- 
papers and magazines at spe- 
cial prices. Will prove an eye- 
opener. Mailed free on request. 
We send no solicitors. Write or 
call 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, or 220 W. 42d St., New York. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 











“COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING” 


by Charles W. Hackleman. covers every 
phase of these subjects simply and fully. 
A constant source of suggestion, help 
and profit for advertising men, printers, 
students, etc. 850 pages, 1500 illus- 
trations—35 related subjects. Write 
for prospectus showing sample pages, 
approval offer, etc 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co., 
Dept. F. K. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Mid-Western Advertising Club 
Convention 


The programme for the first conve 
tion of the Seventh District Association 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
the World to be held at Fort Smith, 
Ark., March 22 and 23, has been com 
pleted. 

Among the subjects announced are: 
“Use of Direct Mail in Merchandising,’ 
Robert Mooney, Mooney Bros., Temple, 
Oka.; “Nationally Advertised | Product : 
the Retailer’s Opportunity,” Norma: 
Lewis, Chappelow Advertising Co., §S 
Louis, Mo.; “Meeting Mail-Order Cor 
petition in ‘Our Trade Territory,” M 
McGinnis, Merchant and Past Pre 
de: it, Neosho Advertising Club, . l 

“Direct Sales Value of Good Wind 
Trimming,” Koster School of Wind 
Trimming, Chicago. 


J. Fred Woodruff Heads 
Detroit Club 


J. Fred Woodruff, general manager 
of Campbell-Ewald o., advertising 
agency, Detroit, has been elected pres 
dent of the Adcraft Club of Detroit. 

Joseph G, Nemethy, manager of sales 
promotion and advertising for the 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co., was_ electe: 
first vice-president; Charles M. Voelke: 
president of the Advertisers’ Bureau 
second vice-president, and James M 
Golding, sales manager, A, Krolik & 
Company, treasurer. ° 


Accounts for Salt Lake 
City Agency 

Stevens & Wallis, Inc.. advertising 
agency, Salt Lake City, Utah, has s 
cured the accounts of ‘the First Lady 
Company and the Cook Coffee & Tea 
Co., both of Salt Lake City. A national 
campaign, in which newspaper and 
magazines will be used, is planned f: 
the First Lady Company. The Cook 
company plans an intermountain can 
paign, using newspapers, farm papers 
and direct mail. 


New 








GREAT DEEDS 


are not accomplished by 
accident. Hard work shapes 
conditions. Read how in our 
inspiring booklet, Perseverance, 
published soon. 
4 complimentary copy will be 
sent to any executive requesting 
it, as long as the edition lasts. 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST., NEW YORK 
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—a new idea in advertising— 


TONY SARG’S INDUSTRIAL ALMANAC 





Here’s How We Did 
It For 


TIDE WATER OIL 
COMPANY 


Grotesque engineer in engine 
room. He squirts oil in smoking 
bearing. 


- 


a 


Title: WHEN ENGINES BALK 
THERE’S A REASON AND A 
REMEDY. 

Salesman sees puff of smoke. 
Speeds up. Engineer still having 
trouble as salesman enters. 

Salesman examines bearing, se- 
lects proper oil and engineer signs 
order. Goes to car and flashes 
order by wireless. 

At Factory message arrives. 
Barrels slide onto freight car and 
engine starts 

Title: TIME AND TIDEWATER 
SERVICE WAIT FOR NO MAN. 

Engine shunts onto siding and 
barrels roll out into engine-room. 
Bearing still smoking badly. With 
first squirt of new oil, smoking 
stops. Salesman says: 

Title: “REMEMBER TIDE- 
WATER GIVES YOU THE RIGHT 
OIL AND THE RIGHT SERVICE.”’ 

Engineer expresses satisfaction. 


“THANKS TO TIDE- 

I CAN NOW SMOKE 
WITHOUT THAT DARN EN- 
GINE JOINING IN.” 








PICTURE TRADING CORP., 
1402 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Will you advise us how 
your motion picture service fits our 
business. Our catalogue and sales 
literature enclosed, 


(Name) 


(Address) 











Several thousand leading in- 
dustrial corporations are using 
motion pictures as an important 
branch of their sales and adver- 
tising departments. 


The Motion Picture is the 
shortest distance between two 
vital points—manufacture and 
sale. 


Is your message presented the 
way you would like to have it? 


SAY IT WITH PICTURES 


You can say just what you 
want to say, as you want to sav 
it, with Motion Pictures. And 
you can say it in the most direct, 
result-producing way. 


TONY SARG’S ALMA- 
NAC is one of the greatest 
novelties in the picture art. 
You can have a Tony Sarg In- 
dustrial Almanac produced to 
meet the particular requirements 
of your business. Walter P. 
Burn, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Tide Water 
Oil Company, originated this 
novel idea. 


You can use motion pictures 
to promote your business. Send 
in the accompanying coupon 
and we will tell you how. 


PICTURE TRADING 
CORPORATION 


1402 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster's|=™ 


Classroom 


N investigation was made re- 
cently by a man who prepares 
advertising illustrations, to dis- 
cover when the first attempt had 
been made to combine pictures 
with text in a commercial man- 
ner. His search brought to light 
some interesting information. 

There lived in the year 70 B.C. 
a certain struggling writer, whose 
books were failures and who could 
scarcely make a living from his 
pen. His name, the records show, 
was Varro, and he lived in Rome. 

Just when things looked gloom- 
iest, he conceived the idea of 
issuing a book, with short, de- 
scriptive passages of 700 of the 
most famous citizens of the 
period. These biographies were 
illustrated with portraits of the 
people. It was perhaps the first 
time this had ever been done. 
There seems to be some sugges- 
tion that the enterprise was a 
purely commercial one. The idea 
proved a remarkable success. The 
illustrations were probably the 
magnet. 

Edition after edition was sold. 
And, from being a starved writer, 
bereft of fame, Varro amassed a 
fortune. 


4 


* * 


About a month ago the School- 
master read in the financal pages 
of a New York newspaper that 
the American Ice Company had 
its most profitable year in 1921. 
The Schoolmaster remembered 
that this company had become an 
advertiser within recent years and 
wondered what advertising had to 
do with its 1921 record. 

He explained his curiosity to 
the American Ice Company’s ad- 
vertising agent recently, and re- 
ceived this answer: 

“The American Ice Company’s 
subsidiary organization, the Knick- 
erbocker Ice Company, started to 
advertise in newspapers in New 
York and Brooklyn two years 
ago. A year ago the American 
Ice Company asked me to start 
an advertising campaign in Balti- 
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more. Two months ago it started 
advertising coal in Philadelphia. 
On the first of this month a news- 
paper campaign for ice was 
started in Washington, D. C. To- 
day I have received authorization 
to start the third year of adver- 
tising in New York and Brook- 
lyn. This is all that I have to 
offer to appease. your curiosity.” 


As an alee Pa we are liy- 
ing in a fast and furious age a 
correspondent sends the School- 
master an advertisement from a 
Philadelphia newspaper, signed 
“Tohn H, McClatchy, Builder of 
Homes,” that reads: 

“Radio telephone service built 
in these new homes. 

“The $1,000,000 worth of new 
homes that we are now building 
will be wired for Radio Telephone 
Service, connecting with concert 
service from Pittsburgh, Newark 
and other centres. This will add 
greatly to the enjoyment of thes 
new homes.” 

* 


* * 


An enterprising independent 
grocer, who competes directly 
with ten different chain stores, 
told the Schoolmaster the other 
day that he never felt the com- 
petition of these syndicates until 
the Piggly Wiggly system came 
to town. 

“The public has got used to the 
chain store idea,” he said. “The 
coming of a new store no longer 
excites people. As far as my trade 
is concerned, one store more or 
less makes no difference. That 
at least, was my attitude toward 
the competition of the big fellows 
until Piggly Wiggly moved into 
the next block. That event not 
only enthused the public but it 
has set the entire grocery trade of 
this town by the ears. In all my 
experience I never saw such vio- 
lent competition as we have seen 
in this locality since.” 

“Why should Piggly Wiggly be 
a more disturbing influence than 
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Growing 


If the test of vitality in a 
business is evidenced by 
growth under generally 
adverse business condi- 
tions, then it will no doubt 


ign d 


r of interest you to know that 
built this agency from month to 
ding month has grown steadily 
nce in volume of business all 
“ni through 1921-22 to date. 


Write for these booklets: 


ident 

ectly ‘“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 
ores ‘ 

other *“*Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
com- Through Department Stores’’ 

until 


same **Merchandising Advertised Products 


Through Drug Stores’’ 
» the 


‘The 


"CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The Search-Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Mi'ler, LL.D., Litt.D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Ed-tor-in-Chief 
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American fimberman 


Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 


Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 


MEMBER A.B.C. 











LOS ANG 


FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION 
(Over 140,000 daily) 


FIRST IN PAID ADVERTISING 
(National and local) 


FIRST IN RESULTS FROM ADS 


“Supreme in the evening field” 


Representatives: 
Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co., 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney, 
604 Times Bldg. 





| ments, 


! tisements in it. 











432 Marquette Bidg. 








EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Who has ten years’ experience 
in the publishing _ business. 
During this time has success- 
fully filled positions as Ac- 
countant, Comptroller and 
Treasurer, equipped with a 
practical working knowledge of 
all phases of the industry. Open 
for new connection April 15. 
Not interested in a made-to- 
order-job, but anxious to locate 
where hard work is needed and 
compensation is paid on results 
accomplished. 

This man is 28 years, single, 
personality and appearance. 
Write “C. R.,” Box 184, Printers’ Ink. 
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any of the chains,” inquired the 
Schoolmaster. 

“That is easy to understand,” 
responded the grocer. “Piggly 
Wiggly advertises. Most of the 
other chains do not. Mr. Saun- 
ders’ outfit is not bashful about 
making its advent in the com- 
munity known. The local store 
takes a quarter or half page ad- 
vertisement in every issue of our 
weekly newspaper. In addition 
it combs the surrounding country- 
side with circulars. It quotes 
prices that make everybody sit up 
and take notice. 


“Well, as soon as the other 


| grocers begin“to see how Piggly 


Wiggly gets its business, they also 
rush into print with their announce- 
Here is last week‘s issue 
of the Recorder. You will notice 
there are seventeen grocery adver- 
The paper never 
carried over four in the old days. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Company 
is not much of an advertiser. It 
seems to be able to build up its 
trade by other methods. But now 
the A & P manager here is adver- 
tising right strenuously. He is 
sending out a price-quoting letter 
to all local telephone subscribers. 

“The first few weeks this ad- 
vertising was on a pretty high 
plane, but now it has degenerated 
into a price-cutting war. At first 
the chains began reducing the 
price on their private brands, but 
this afforded no well-known me- 
dium of comparison for the pub- 
lic. They finally had to use ad- 
vertised brands for price bait. 
This week every grocer in town 
is vying with his competitors to 
see who can sell Del Monte 


ul 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Faith is the name of a 
little monthly publica- 
tion we issue. If you 
would like to receive it 
just send us your name. 








A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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Wanted- 


A High-Powered 
Sales Manager 


WE are in need of a high-powered 
sales manager—one who can handle 
men who in themselves are high- 
powered. We want a man who is cap- 
able of directing their sales efforts— 
counselling with them to a point where, 
because of his personality and ability, 
the selling organization will make a 
confidant of him. 

He must know how to deal with big 
men—be able to prove his ability as a 
sales manager by proving his ability as 
a salesman, by doing work in the field 
with his men, where that is necessary 
to accomplish an objective. 

We do not, at this point, wish to 
make known our name except to say 
that we are a very large manufacturer, 
nationally known and nationally adver- 
tised. We are in the women’s wearing 
apparel field, and our product is dis- 
tributed in the department stores and 
specialty shops. 

Only those men capable of doing a 
own big job—willing to present the facts of 
; to their cases in writing, should answer 
onte this advertisement. Tell us all you 
think we ought to know—your educa- 
tion—your, experience—your earning 
power—whether married or single—a 
definite picture of your present task 
and how you are filling it. 

Every answer will be treated in strict 
confidence and interviews will be 
granted to all those men who give in- 
dications of ability. 


Address «‘Confidential”, Box 190 care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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=. | canned goods, Ivory soap and 
Campbell’s soups the lowest. 
“The situation will settle down 
after a few months,” went on this 


ADVERTISING 
FRANCIS, BENNETT 





286 FIFTH AVENUE-~NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATION 





othe 











A Going Catalog Business Available 
Four thousand up-to-date catalog printing 
piates, and complete equipment of a go- 
ing mill supply catalog publishing busi- 


ness are for sale. A_ nice order just 
buoked goes with equipment. Owner, 
retiring after 18 years success, makes 


liberal proposition to and will co-operate 
with a prompt buyer. Business will net 
$5,000 to $10,000 yearly, $2,000 cash 
required. Address ““D. 8 * Box 187, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago. 























Printing Salesman 


t 
large printing house offers real opportunity 
to young man with a knowledge of book 
and catalog manufacturing, selling experi- 
ence not so important as a knowledge of 
Pleasing personality and a 


this business. 
Salary basis. 


desire to make good essential. 
Madison Square P. 0. Box 65, 


v. ¥. C. 





live merchant. “These retailers 
will discover that they cannot give 
their goods away. The chain 
managers will receive instructions 
from headquarters that they must 
get their stores out of red ink and 
then we will see some sane mer- 
chandising in this town once more, 

“For my part I refuse to be 
drawn into the fight. I am run- 
ning a high-class service grocery, 
I take telephone orders, deliver, 
give credit and give every accom- 
modation to my trade within 
reason. [I tell my _ customers 
frankly that my prices are higher. 
In fact, I make a selling argument 
out of my high prices. I adver- 
tise steadily throughout the year, 
but I do not stress price in my 
copy. I prefer to talk about my 
fruit and vegetable service, about 
my cheese department and other 











RD Ss 


Besides giving you timely information on 
business conditions The Richey Data Service 
is a complete manual of advertising and sales 
data oa plans. New material every month. 
Leading merchandising men use it. Write 
for Bulletin. 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 

P.O. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 











BENNETT! 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIO 
FRANCIS | BENNETI 


286 FIFTH AVENUE~NEW YORK 




















roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 


of their industry. 


‘‘Standard Remedies ”’ 


(440 South‘ Dearborn, Chicago) 














COMPOSITION 
by a personnel spec- 


ially adapted to the interpreta- 


tion of layouts. Day and Wight. 
LONGACRE 2440-41 
Garamond Press Inc : 357 W 36 St 





For Greater Sales 


Successful executive, experi- 
enced in creating and develop- 
ing national distribution, is 
prepared to join organization 
seeking expansion of sales. 
Has operated successfully as sales 
counsel to prom nent manufac- 
turers. Expe rienced also in 
planning, writing and executing 
profitable adve rtising and sales 
promotion campaigns. 
Interested only in opportunity to share 
in expansion of a sound institution. 
Write for personal interview. 











©, B. RYAN, 229 W. 28th St., New York 
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features which none of my com- 
; petitors has to offer. Right now 
down | have fresh plums and peaches 
n this Hin stock which came from South 
ailers M Africa. That fact gives us a 
t give @ vastly more effective talking point 
chain @ than a sensational price on Del 
stions # Monte pineapple.” 











must 

c and @ Goes with San Francisco Bank 

mer- Lee B. Sutliff, formerly manager of 

more, the new business department of the 

to be First National Bank, of Berkeley, Cal., STRENGTH in 


aas become advertising manager of the ay 
Tun- @] Mercantile Trust Company, of San Advertising 
ery, HH Francisco. The Berkeley bank was re- 
liver, Hj cently absorbed by the San Francisco 
7 ’ @ institution. Mr. Sutliff was at_ one TmISOT} ervi 
-com- time sales manager of the News Print- Continental Trust Bidg- - Wash. DC. 
yvithin ing & Publishing Company, of Sacra- 
ymers mento. 
igher. , ’ ; : 
iment @ Francis W. Swain Joins The 
dver- Tom J. Moore Company 
year, Francis W. Swain, an artist, for- 
1 my metrly of the Rau-Swain Company, 
| ° @ Cincinnati, is now with The Tom J. 
it my Moore Advertising Co., of that city. 
about etnies 
other Saul Robins Lazarus, recently with 
Lloyd & Co., investment house, New 
York, has joined the sales force of 
W. A. Anderson & Co., advertising nov- 


WHERE 
is the product 


(or idea) 


that we can buy outright or 


mn part? CAN YOUR PRODUCT 
MEET THIS TEST? 


Use—general? 


IT NEED NOT BE ON . — 
xpensive: 
THE MARKET NOW; | °°" 
f Quality excellent? 

at the present time it may be simply PR rod 
an idea—but if you can answer |: — 
“YES” to the questions at the right | Profit good? 
—let us hear from you. Advertisable? 

Address “B. T.’’ Box 192 % Fy 

care of Printers’ Ink Repeat Sale? 


If it is the right product—we want it! 
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Cheaper 
2-Color 
Printing 


For long runs of two-color two- 
side catalog and book work, use 
a machine built for the purpose. 


We have for sale surplus capacity of new 
Cottrell web rotary magazine press, de- 
livering sheet 24% in.x 35 %4in. Finest 
color work at cost far below any flat-bed 
equipment Investigation would cost 
nothing and as save you a lot. 


Address “ R, > Printers’ Ink 


SALES RECORD 
BROKEN TWICE 


AS A PUBLISHERS’ REPRESEN- 
TATIVE, NOW CONNECTED 
WITH NATIONALLY KNOWN 
ORGANIZATION IN EAST, BUT 
DESIRES TO CHANGE. MAR- 
RIED. CHRISTIAN. PLEASING 
PERSONALITY. CONVINCING 
TALKER. 


ADDRESS “‘N. C.,”” BOX 189, 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Here’s a Man Who Knows 
the Farm Market 


who has a worth-while record of achieve- 
ments to his credit, seeks a connection 
with some agency or manufacturer. 
Can be of definite service to an agency 
with agricultural accounts, or to a 
manufacturer who wishes to reach the 
farm field. 31 years old and married. 
He has been director of advertising and 
catalog production for one of the big 
mail-order houses; he has been in the 
promotion department of a nationally 
known concern selling through dea'ers; 
he has been in the service departments 
of metropolitan newspapers and hes 
sold space for them. His knowledge 
of advertising, merchandising and sa'es 
promotion has been built upon a solid 
foundation. He is widely acquainted 
in the Middle West. “P. I.,”” Box 185, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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“Prince Albert” and “Camels” 
Beat 1920 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, maker of “Prince Albert” tobacco 
and “Camel” cigarettes, in its an -_ 
report for the year ended December 3 
1921, shows net earnings, after al 
charges and Federal taxes, amounting 
to $16,258,322. In 1920 net earnings 
amounted to $10,691,294, 


Macaroni Manufacturers 
Considering Advertising 


Macaroni manufacturers are consider 
ing plans for a co-operative advertis ing 
campaign. No definite workable plan 
has been arrived at so far. Lloyd M 
Sk'nner, president of the Skinner Manu 
facturing Co., of Omaha, is one of the 
manufgcturers interested in co-operative 
advertising, 


J. H. Cross Has Pipeless Fur- 


nace Account 

The J. H. Cross Company, advertis 
ing agency of Philadelphia, has ob- 
tained the account of the March 
Brownback Stove Company, Pottstown, 
Pa., manufacturer of pipeless furnaces 
ae and farm papers will be 
used. 


Death of W. N. Hudiburg 

Will N. Hudiburg, who was at one 
time advertising manager of the Phila 
delphia Public Ledger, died at Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., on March 8. 








Wanted to Lanes 


One of the oldest trade 
papers in the South. This 
paper is more than a quarter 
of a century old and has one 
of the best reputations of 
any publication in America. 
Has always been a money 
maker. Do not reply unless 
you are in position to do so. 


Address 
“SOUTHERN” 
Box 186, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


” cost fifty-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin 

297 Mad‘son Avenue, N. Y. C. 

It presents some good publishing oppor- 
tunities. 





A National Newspaper Representative 
Organization desires to make arrange- 
ments with a Publishers’ Representative 
in Boston, Atlanta, Nashville and New 
Orleans, to represent the papers repre- 
sented by this organization. Answer in 
confidence to Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted to Buy—Used addressograph 
frame Can use any quantity up to 
2 What have you to offer? Write 
it once Advertising Manager, The Comer 
Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


I have New York Office and full staff 
f salesmen and want to represent 
another manufacturer for Greater New 
York. Address: Geo. /. Wright, 8 
Janet Place, Flushing, New York. 








Printing Presses—Two No. 7 double 
two-color Cottrell Rotary. Also Six 
No. 7 black Cottrell Rotary; good 
perating condition. Sacrifice. Mr. 
Dudley, McCall Co., 236 West 37th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER. FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








For house-organs these 
popular little “spots’’ are 
@ real bargain at one dol- 
lar each. Drawn to your 
order. 2 inches square 
maximum. Box 710, P. I. 


I WILL BUY 

the controlling interest in an established 
periodical with a good name, a paid cir- 
ulation and an income sufficient to 
pay production costs, overhead, interest 

invested capital and moderate sala- 
res to the people who work on the 
paper. If you know of such a periodi- 
cal jor sale in any field not too tech- 
nical for a newcomer to learn, write to 
Box 727, Printers’ Ink. 


Opportunity for Christian, energetic, 
trustworthy, to invest and take active 
iterest small specializing agency. Owner 

has to edit country weekly and publish 
two days week, so financially interested 
coworker required. State age, send 
photo preferably, but if you cannot act 
at once do not reply. Half interest 
price and working capital 

I will not draw until busi- 

t warrants two overheads, as my 
mMcome can come from other interests. 
Suite 603, 507 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 











PARTNER WANTED 


Here’s a chance for an experienced 
advertising man, with $5,000 or more, to 
get in on the ground floor of an adver- 
tising agency business with a man of 
long, broad experience. State whether 
yeu have any business. Lake, Box 716, 
Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED _ 


(Woman) Experienced Stenographer 
and Typist wanted who thoroughly 
understands Spanish translation and can 
read and write the language perfectly. 
Box 709, Printers’ Ink. 


> " 
World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 
County 1 wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal, 


WANTED—Competent bookkeeper, man 
35 to 40 preferred, to assist treasurer. 
Must be familiar with 
printing and publication work and a 
good collection correspondent. State 
experience in full, nationality and salary 
expected. Box 711, Printers’ Ink 


SALESMAN 

Capable, enthusiastic, but conservative 
and reliable salesman wanted to sell 
preferred stock of well-known small 
local corporation in Eastern city of 
60.000. Write fully about experience 
and qualifications. Must be able to 
pay own expenses until commission is 
earned. Not a soft job. Though this 
work is temporary, other opportunity 
may be offered to satisfactory man. 
B. E. .F., Box 719, Printe nk. 


WANTED—A young man who values 
opportunity, who is willing to prove his 
value by starting at a low salary. Such 
a man, preferably a college graduate 
with some sales or advertising experi- 
ence, can render constructive service to 
a rapidly growing manufacturer of fine 
stationery with nationally advertised 
product. He will be rewarded in pro- 
portion to his progress. He will assist 
the Sales Manager. He will nave the 
opportunity to become Advertisirg Man- 
ager. Apply by letter, giving qualifica- 
tions and salary expected. WHITING 
& COOK, INC., Holyoke, Mass, 
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Young Man Wanted, capable of develop- 
ing building supply association maga- 
zine; to organize and increase member- 
ship by mail and personal work; per- 
sonality and ability to talk before small 
audience desirable Give full details 
and salary expected. H. Eschenbrenner, 
.. Va. ‘Lumber & Builders Supply 
Dealers Association, New Martinsville, 
V. Va 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
MANAGER WANTED 


A specialized trade journal re- 
quires the services of an aggres- 
sive, experienced man capable of 
directing its sales force—one who 
will solicit advertising himself and 
develop accounts in a prolific 


field. Address Box 706, P. I. 


Detroit advertising representative to 
take charge of Michigan territory on a 
strictly commission basis (either part 
or full time) is desired by established 
automotive trade paper, published month- 
ly, which is highly regarded by the 
trade Knowledge of territory and 
acquaintance with advertising agencies 
and manufacturers of accessories and 
garage equipment will be helpful. Sub- 
mit experience and send recent photo- 
graph, which will be immediately re 
turned. Box 712, Printers’ Ink 





= WE CONNECT THE WIRES => 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
WANTED by Eastern daily, 
leader in its field. Give age, 
education, positions held, how 
long in each, results secured 
under your direction, and 
minimum starting figure. We 
have good openings also for 
display solicitors and cop) 
writers. We charge no ad 
vance fee, 


FeRNALOS EXCHANGE, INC. 
Terao Nari. Boe. SPRineFriero. 





One of the foremost business papers 
has an opening for a young man ir the 
advertising service department. Wr 

giving full details, including salary ex 
pected. Box 730, care Printers’ Ink 





MISCELLANEOUS 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can tak 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 10 








Experienced Salesman of Printing 
needed by growing concern. Opportu- 
nity for young man who desires to build 
business for himself and later organize 
a sales force. Territory will be only so 
large at _ as can be well worked 
Man must be able to think out the other 
man’s problems and help him to success 
by creative advertising. Opportunity lim- 
ited only by ability and energy of man. 
Headquarters will be Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sell yourself to us as evidence that 
you can sell yourself to others. P. 
Box 596, Terre Haute, Ind. 











ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 
By a prosperous and highly 
reputable evening newspaper 
in an eastern city of 175,000, 
with adjoining territory of 
quarter of a million popula- 
tion, a high class Advertising 
Solicitor, who really knows 
something about advertising 
and how to sell it, and is not 
merely a copy chaser. 
Man wanted—must have 
agreeable personality and real 
sales ability. Must have the 
equipment to meet our largest 
merchants and to increase 
present accounts and estab- 
lish new accounts. 


EXCELLENT SALARY 


and Opportunity for Right Man 
Address “E, P.,” Box 707, P. I. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Manager, experienced espx 
cially direct-mail, trade paper, house 
organ. Have moved large difficult un ts by 
mail. Moderate salary now; recog 

after results. Go anywhere. Box 725, P.! 








Technical Advertising Manager 
desires position as advertising manager 
or assistant, or as agency copy writer 
Ten years’ experience. Graduate eng 
neer. Box 701, Printers’ Ink. 





Promotion Desired—Young man, co!lege 
grad., 8 yrs. co. seat weekly, specia 
writing ability, looking for opportunity 
with adv. or edit. dept. of Middle Wet 
publication. Box 703, Printers’ Ink 





Young Man who can make layouts 
sketch in roughs, buy art work, engrav 
ing and printing, with some selling ex 
perience, wants immediate and promis 
ing connection. Address Box 728, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


NORTH, SOUTH OR WEST 
of New York somebody needs a young 
man (27) as advertising assistant. (op) 
layout, booklet and folder experierce in 
agency and publicity deparrment. Col 
lege education. Box 720, P. TI. 


EDITOR AND MANAGER 
Successful experience as editor, adver 
tising salesman, circulation manager and 
business manager on class publications 
in engineering, public utility and busi: 
ness fields. Now engaged, but will con 
sider making change involving wider 
responsibilities. Box 715, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST—Reliable young free lancer; 
creative ability; color, pen and ink, let- 
tering, etc. Will make reasonable ar- 
rangements with New York or outside 
clients. Box 731 care Printers’ Ink. 





College Student, evenings, has com- 
pleted course in copy writing and de- 
sres agéncy position. Advertising de- 
partment experience. Correspondent 
typist. Age 22. High school graduate. 
Enthusiastic references. Box 726, P. I. 





Mail Sales Specialist—I have record 
that proves am specially proficient at 
creating business by mail. Am now 


sales-advertising, manager of manufac- 
tory with which have been connected 
8 years. Age 34, married. Salary, $4,500. 
Box 708, Printers’ Ink. 





EDITORIAL MAN 
Young man, married, with eight years’ 
experience on editorial staffs of daily 
newspapers and trade magazine, is open 
for position. Last with leading textile 
publication. Address Box 713, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


$8,000 Copy Writer, 

wants fee connection that will engage 
approximately half his energy. -ro- 
ductively and ethically reliable. Clos- 
ings met. Emergencies absorbed. No 
yuestion about the quality. Anywhere 
east of the Mississippi. Box 724, care 
i Printers’ Ink. 


MR. ADVERTISER 

Do You Need A Man who can meet 
big business men on their own level; 
a man trained in research work who 
knows how to get at the fundamental 
facts; a man who understands the prob- 
lems of the retailer? This man has had 
newspaper and agency experience. He 
is handy with a pen and can take entire 
charge of a house-organ. Write Box 
717, Printers’ Ink. 


SOLD 170% OF QUOTA 


In contest just closed. Salesmen more 
enthused than ever before by my house- 
rgan. 1,500 salesmen earned $14,000 
n prizes in three months through my 
Book of Prizes. One letter sold $5,120 
n two weeks. Twelve years’ experience 
n advertising, sales promotion, house 
organs. You need me now. Big league 
mnfr. pref. A. S. P., Box, 702, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


MOTION DISPLAY 
At Net Cost 


if made in your own factory. 


Motion Craftsman knows how from the 
conception of the idea to the placing 
behind the glass. ‘ 
Can produce Electrieal and Mechanical 
effects in display, put Action in your 
Exhibitions, Special Displays, Demon- 
strations, Show Windows and interior 
display. ‘ 
I am ready NOW to join your organi- 
zation and put the Action in Attraction. 
Write at once to “A. V.,” Box 721, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Man— Good education, 
pressing ersonality, executive ability. 
horoughly experienced in copy writ- 
ing and layouts. Understands printing 
and publishing. Available for position in 
Chicago. Box 723 Chicago ce, P 


AGENCY CONNECTION WANTED 
Young man of rsonality—age 25, 
graduate N. Y. University advertising 
course; several years’ experience depart 
ments of corporations—desires agency 
opportunity. Ambitious. Box 722, P. I. 








Situation Wanted—Art director and lay 
out man with expert working knowledge 
of art, photography and type. Two 
years’ salesman and office manager Chas. 
Everett Johnson Co. At present Asst. 
art director Critchfield and Co. Box 
705, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





Trained and successful in factory, 
organization and sales management— 
American 35 years, desires a new field 
of work owing to certain local condi- 
tions. For the past seven years he has 
been organizing, strengthening, and is 
now managing a manufacturing and 
sales organization of 450 employes. 

He is able to carry responsibility and 
to secure profitable results, 

He is accustomed to a good income. 

He solicits an opportunity to meet 
those who might find such a man of 
value. Box 714, Printers’ Ink. 


MY NEXT EMPLOYER 
WILL BE 


an ambitious, resourceful, energetic 
man who is planning big things for 
his business and can work out his 
plans if relieved from managerial 
details. My broad experience as 
salesman and as office and sales 
executive qualifies me to take com- 
sy charge of his business and to 
elp him put his plans across 
American, 31, successful record. 
Box 704, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


who has produced new busi- 
ness at the rate of $500,000 
annually; accustomed to 
handling national accounts; 
formerly head of small 
New York agency; with 
fifteen years’ merchandising 
and advertising experience, 
wishes to become associated 
in an executive capacity with 
a well-financed New York 
or Philadelphia agency. Box 
729, Printers’ Ink. 
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that not only attracts 
but identifies—one of 


12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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he TRIBUNE 


is First in 
Chicago 


a ipe Chicago Tribune prints 
more want advertising than all 
other Chicago papers combined. 


The extent to which the people 
of Chicago recognize The Trib- 
une as an advertising medium 
is indicated by the fact that The 
Tribune always has on its books 
from forty thousand (40,000) to 
seventy thousand (70,000) charge 
accounts with users of Want Ads. 


Want Ad supremacy is proof 
positive that The Tribune is best 
equipped to produce sales for 
national advertisers in Chicago. 


The Obicago Tribu 
(irne WoRLDS GREATEST NEWSPAPER]! 


For The Tribune's 1921 BOOK of 
FACTS write on business stationery to any 
of these addresses. 





New York Curcaco Los Ancsit 
512 rifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bidg. 
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